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AUTHORITY 
By L. F. Kneipy, Washington 


Periodicaliy the Service is shaken to the soles of its collec- 
tive boots by agitated discussion as to whether authority has any place 
at all in so pure a democracy. ‘The two old wheel horses, Initiative 
and Judgment, spavined and wind-broken by many cruel jolts, are hooked 
to the. chariot of Rictous Imagination and careen wildly around at the 
track, always stopping their stampede, be it noted, at the axact point 
from which they started. The idea that one man should impose his will 
upon ancther is denounced in burning terms, The man who invariably 
executes the ideas of his official superior is branded as a formalist 
and a formalist, as we all know, is worse than a Hearsome Creature of 
the North Woods. The tvin thoughts, Self-Eypression and Creative 
Effort, showing signs of overvor< but no lack of pep, do a weird bit 
of interpretative dancing and finally the Theory.cf the Man On the 
Ground peses before the background of the idea that since ne is the 
doer, he alone should say what he should do and how and when, if ever, 
he should do it. The fact that the. Service survives these attacks 
speaks well for its constitution and the soundness of its organic ar-- 
rangement, out many sympathetic observers are. vorried by increasing 
evidences that it really is suffering eee ee inflictions. 


Official authority, in the Forest Service at least, is nothing 
more or less than the right of decision as to whether, when and how 
certain things should or should not be done. Pronerly exercised, it 
should afford no grounds for resentment, no basis for the feeling that 
initiative or enterprise. isebeing stifled, no occasion for upstage at- 
titudes or holier—than-thou relationships between one member and another. 
To the contrary, the right of decision and its intelligent exercise is 
the strongest possible tie by which an organization can be held to- 

gether and vitalized. 


Responsibility and Accountability are its concomitants. The 
three are inseparable and pore they form the foundation of all sound 
principles of organized human effort. One cannot be taken away or weak- 
ened without weakening ae others. No member of the Service can be held 
either responsible or accountable for any act of omission over which he 
did not have the full and unhampered right of decision, That is funda- 
mental justice. On the other hand, no one should escape responsibility 
or accountability for something in which he had the full right of de- 
cision. 


Our present day organization is based on cld style conceptions 
in which the ultra-radical thoughts of to-day had no part. We ought 
not to try to make an automobile by attaching a gas engine to the old 
family carry-all and expect all the results of a‘'l1923 model. If. the 
frequently expressed idea of unrestricted liberty of judgment and action 
is sound the Service should be reorganized. accordingly. But here is the 


question - is it sound? Does it represent the views of the great major— — 
ity of the men most concerned? Will it give betcer results than a com— 
mon~sense return to the principles under which the Service gained its 
greatest glory? The future of the Service depends on the ansver. 
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SEARCH AND RESEARCH 


By C. A. Neeper, D-2 

#or three or four years it was my major duty to wrangle new For- 
est clerks. When a clerical vacancy occurred in a Supervisor's office 
the "tramp clerk" was given the S.0.$. and usually remained on the job 
long enough to get the new clerk introduced. The process was expensive, 
but I believe it was economically justified. I am confident the scheme 
lessened the cost cf breaking in new clerks. I feel that, it costs the 
service at least $300 to break in a new Forest clerk. The cost of break— 
ing in clerks (S&T) is usually less than this, but is mcre expensive 
than at first we are inclined to feel, 


The clerical turnover in the D-2 office has been high. Our 
financial loss ty reason of inexperienced help has been heavy, There 
is virtually no opportunity for the clerical force to gain personal 
contact with the field work, with the result that it has usually re- 
quired approximately a year for the new employees to become reasonably 
well acquainted with this job. 


The D-2 office started its fall term with a class of six new 
clerks. By reason-of the centralization of work and the large cffice 
organization, I am convinced that we have had many clerks come into our 
organization, remain for several. months, aad leave the Service without 
gaining a very accurate idea of what the Setvice work really is. From 
a result of this kind the Service loses in two ways. First, the employee 
does not rencer as good service as if he understood and felt himself a 
part of the Service work, and, second, after he leaves the Service and 
goes into other work, he is unable to convey to his associates what he 


should be able to convey of the Service spirit and ideals. 


To overcome this situation a new scheme has been started in the 

Denver office. A caurse of lectures on Service work is being given to 
the class of new eniployees, iljustrated by numercus colored siides. 
The results have more than exceeded anticipations. The last Leeture 
incluced.a discussion of our filing scheme, with illustrated slides to 

ssociate the classification given in the filing scheme with the actual 
work in the field. The explanation of an "S-Planiing" designation is 
much better understood if it is illustrated by a few slides showing how 
the planting work is handled in the field. The classification of 
"S~Scaling" correspondence can easily be made clearer by a few slides 
showing @ Forest officer in the process of scaling a deck of logs. The 
principle may readily be adapted to almost any designation in the filing 
scheme. One of the girls remarked at the conclusion of the discussion 
that she had read the filing scheme the day previous and that the dis- 
cussion had increased her understanding of it by fifty per cent. This 


The schedule for the scheme is being worked out as the course 
progresses. The next discussion will be cn the org2nization of the 
Service, and later lectures will include discussicns cf the work apply- 
ing to each particular branch. Opportunity is given to ask questions 
freely and comment and criticisms are invited. It is too early to esti- 
mate in money value the merits of the scheme, but from present indica- 
tions it promises to be well worth while. The Chief of Maintenance has 
handled all of the instruction work to date; other members may join the 
"faculty" later. Fj 
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OUR OUR GRAZING RECORD — A CURE FOR TRESPASS 
Bees Langworthy , TeciGae 


On the first page of the November 12 Service Bulletin is an 
article by Stanley F. Wilson,entitled, "Are We Proud of ovr Grazing 
Record?" Mr. Wilson takes a fall out of our trespass procedure. 
shake! Mr. Wilson, I am with you. 


The door of the Surervisor's office of the Shoshone National 
Forest just closed upon a trespasser. His is the last of a large num- 
ber of cases instituted last March as the result of a round-vp conducted 
among the snowdrifts of Sunlight Basin. This case has dragged along all 
this time. The folder is fat with correspondence. There seemingly will 
“be no end to it, Already the cost to the Service is many times the 


-- amount claimed for dameges. 


I superintenéed the round-up referred to. I, who began working 
for the Service in 1906, am still buying chips in a game where the odds 
“are all against me: You probably have surmised by this time that the 
trespasser and I failed to agree on a settlement. It is Friday - that 
may be the reason, But I know another. 


Mr. Wilson cites the enormcus cost ine dent to trespass, the un-— 
satisfactory results, the effect of our silly precedure upon both the 
public and our own officers. We have a number of cases several years 
old which have so far resnlted in nothing but correspondence. These 
trespassers were caught red-handed. They do not dispute the fact that 
their stock was in trespass. They simply refuse to pay. They are not 
permittees and it is impossible to collect damages from them, } 


Mr. Wilson diagnosed the case, but has he prescribed a remedy? 
He would cure these ills by the cutting of preferences and the revoca- 
tion of permits, What good, may I ask, will that dc? The trespasser 
cares not for the size of his permit. He can afford to pay damages 
now and then. If he is smart he wiil find it cheaper than grazing fees 
and then he can handle his stock to suit himself and turn out when and 
where he pleases, What good vould come of moving the stock if it drifts 
back again on to the Forest range? No! Mr. Wilson, your remedy lacks 
something in that it will work only in some cases. ‘What we need is 
something that will work every time. 


Last spring there was quite a number of horses belonging to dis- 
tant parties who held no permits, running on Forest range. We had a 
Ranger Station pasture handy and threw this stcck into the pasture and 
notified the owners what they owed. In every case the damages were 
paid and. the horses removed. 

My cure for this trespass business is to impound the stock and 
in flagrant cases require the owner to pay a gcod revnd sum before he 
is allowed to remove it. This SS OL eee may sound simple but it works 
when stock trespasses upon town property and it will sete in the Forest, 


O 


Let us hear from some one else who thinks he has a cure. It is 


A BIT OF JAVA 
By W. As Dayton, Washington 


Dr. Carl Harkley of the Office of Forest Pathology, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, gave an address before the Botanical Society of Washing— 
ton Tuesday evening, December 4, on his recent trip to Java, referring 
particularly to agricultural and forestry aspects. Dr. Hartley indi-— 
cated that, contrary. to rather zeneral opinion, there are numerous valu-— 
able softwoods in Java and in the tropics generally, some of the woods 
being among the lightest known to xylologists. There are about 1,200 
species of trees in Java. The speaker stated that he was unable fo find: 
any indication of the presence of the chestnut-blight fungus (Bndcthia) 
in the island, though the indigenous flora is rich in chestnuts and 
chestnut allies, 


One Javanese chestnut Dr. Hartley regards as superior to the Amer-— 
ican chestnut for timber and the nuts fully as palatable as those of its 
American congener. There are at least twenty-five species of oaks in 
Java, all with leaves of the lance-oblong type, so that the forester has 
to be systematic! Dr. Hartley pointed out (what was news to the writer 
but may be well kncwn to many »7f the Service Bulletin's subscribers) that 
Java (and presumably the East Indies as well) is a sort of "melting pot" 
for oaks, chestnuts, chinquapins and nondescript hyphenates. There are 
chestnuts with tuberculate involucres, oaks with spiny burs, chestnuts 
with single "acorns" and one species with a poisonous nut. Mr. Skeels, 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, stated that one shipment of 
"chestnuts't was returned to Dr. Hartley with the categorical statement 
that they were "not chestnuts," althovgh they later proved to be honest— 
to-goodness castaneas. With our bur oak and chinguapin of the East and 
tanbark oak and two golden chinquapins of California we have a fair 
series in our own country between oaks and chestnuts, but evidently in 
Java it is almost hopeless to separate the genera, and Dr. Hartley stated 
that several of the best systematists feel that oaks and chestnuts are 
really congeneric, 


THE WINDY OLYMPIC 
By Jno. D. Guthrie, D-6 


On December 5 another high wind blew on the Olympic Forest. The 
storm zone this time, hovever, was quite modest, being only some 8 miles 
wide by 25 miles long. The storm of Jaavacy 29, 1921, it will be remem— 
bered, cut a swath SO miies lone by 29 to &) miles wide, and left some 
5 billion feet of timner prone in its wake. The December 5 wind might 
almost be called a mere zephyr in comparison, Roads were tlocked te seme 
extent, a bridge or t70 was crushed beneath trees, aad telephone lines 
in the Crescent Lake vicinity were btaaly wrecked, 


Ranger Morgenroth after an examination of the area states that 
there were no 100% windthrewn areas as in 1921, and estimates that 
125,000,000 ft. B. M. would cover the recent Gamege, this about equally 
divided between National Forest and outside timber, The storm seemed to 
blow from Mt. Octopus though extremely high winds were reported as far 
south as Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia River, Its direction was 
northvest, roughly along the west side of Township 28 N., R. le W. 


re 


WASHINGTON NOS NOTES - 


New Orrieers of the Society of A imeriean Foresters: The recent ballot for 
officers of the Society cf American Foresters for the year 1924 resulted 
as follows: President, Walter Mulford, Berkeley, Calif.; Vice President, 
R. T. Fisher, Petersham, Mass.; Secretary, R. V. Reynolds, Washington, 

D. C.; Treasurer, ¥F. W. Besley, Baltimore, Md.; Member of Executive 


Council 1924-1928, BE. H. Frothingham, Asheville, N. C. 


_  Other'members of the Executive Council holding over are: B. P. 
Kirkland, Seattle, Wash., Raphael Zon, St. Paul, Minn., R. C. Bryant, 
New Haven, Conn., R. Y. Stuart, Harrisburg, Pa.--W.N.S. 


sharpshooter Laurels for Reynolds: R. V. Reynolds has added ‘another medal 
to his lone line of marksmanship trophies. Reynolds won this new medal 
as a member of the 8-man rifle team which recently won for the ‘District, 
of Columbia the Caswell trophy for the State championship in a small- 
bore match at 50 and 100 yards. Twenty-five States were represented. 


Reynolds is also winner of the gold Manhattan medal given for the 
long range small-bore championship of the Northeast- He was also a mem- 
ber of the small-bcore Devar team which successfully represented America 
against Great Britain in 1922. 


Boy, Page Mr. Volstead! A recent inquirer asks if the shrubbery, under-— 
growth, etc., on cut-cver land has any “alcoholic value." Perhaps not 
directly, but many a forester has got intoxicated trying to figure its 


expectation value. 
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* NA people without children would face a hopeless future; a country 
*without trees is almost as heipless; forests which are so used that they 


* 


* 


*cannot renew themselves will soon vanish and with them all their benefits.* 


*A true forest is not merely a storehouse full of wood, but, as it were, 
*a factory of wood, and at the same time a reservoir of water. When.you 
*help to preserve our forests or plant new ones you ere acting the part 
*of good citizens."--Theedore Roosevelt, 
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FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Which Way T Does Spiral Grain Run? In the Service Pulletin for October 
Zee BE. K. comments on the diz ‘ection of spiral grain in trees, saying that 
in yellow pine the spiral runs from lett to ri el while in white pine, 
White bark pine, and white fir the spiral runs in the reverse direction. 
Although I have no deta on these species, I have made extended general 
observations on spiral grain, particularly in conifers in different parts 
of the ccuntry and have come to the conelusion that the right-handed 
spiral (from left to right going up the tree) is much more common than 
the left-handed spiral. ‘YJhen I tried to get photographs of left-hand 
spiralled trees, I was surprised at the difficulty in locating then, 
while plenty of right-handed spirals could be found.-—-A.K. 


—— 


Research In Forest Products and Fire Protection Linked in Forestry Program: 


Research.in forest products and fire protection as features of a Nation—_ 


al Forest Policy received the largest vote of any cast for the eight 


es 


sections of a forestry program on which over 2,000 Chambers of Commerce 
voted. Apparently the committees of tne v2rious bodies are pretty cer- 
tain that getting the most of what timoer we have (through research) and 
the protection of the growing stand (through fire protection) are most 
needed features of our policy. 


The two sections, and the vote on each, follow: 


VII. The Committee recommends that Congress should increase the 
Federal appropriations available for protection of timber lands against 
- - q 
fire. Votes in favor, 1,9873; votes opposed, 985. 


VIII. The Committee recommends that Congress should provide for 
enlargement of Federal research and experiment in forest products. Votes 
in favor, 1,9083; votes opposed, 1643. 


All the other sestions were also approved except No. V, which 
provided for the creation of a National Forest Council to give advice 
on forestry. 
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FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


Lake States Station Presented with Key to University: The annual Christmas 
Assembly was heid on the University Farm Campus December 12. During the 
evening Mr. Zon, 2s Director of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
was presented by President Coffman with a huge key. President Coffman 
stated that this key would open all of the doors of the University ex-— 
cept the door of the seféty vault in the treasurer's office. He added 
that this didn't matter, though, since there wasn't any money there any— 
way, 2S any member of the faculty could testify. (And besides, Zon's 
reputation with jack pots is too well—tmown to take any foolish chances.——- 
Editor. ) 


Many Farms Have Windbreaks: A bulletin from Nebraska on farm homes indi- 
cates that three-fifths of all houses have windbreaks (1,140 farms in 
10 localities studied). Over three-fourths in eastern Nebraska, and a 
sixth in the southvestern part of the State are so provided. In each 
region they are most common about the owners! homes, and more common 
about tenants! homes than about part owners! Cottonwood, boxelder, 

and soft maple trees are most generally nlanted, and better species 
though widely urged have not been used. This publication also urges 
more "windbreaks," more for dust sereens along highways than for wind- 
‘breaks proper. 


DISTRICT 1 = NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Differenc es in Degree if Not in Kind: A recent canvass of the District, 
made as the instance of the Forester to secure information for the De- 
partment Directory, discloses the fact that 56 employees hold degrees 
conferred by colleges and universities. One of these is held by a 
woman, a B. A, from Montana University. These include B. Sc. in For-— 
estry, (the predominating degree), Master of Forestry, Civil Engineer, 
Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Science, plain, (and others trimmed 
in Agriculture), and Agricultural Economics. and Botany), and one Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

Not so bad — about 13 per cent of the. total enrollment of the 
District with cognominal alphabetical appendages ! 
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Lolo Leads in Sale by Estimate: The Lolo leads off with an advertised 
sale of 1900 M.-foot sale by estimate. The stumpage value of the tim- 
ber will exceed $4,000. This is believed to be the largest sale by 
estimate yet made in District l. 


i 
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DISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Annual Grazing Reports: Action, including the preparation of letters, on 
Part One of Annual Grazing Reports for the District was completed on 
December 21. Most of the Forests have been taking advantage of the slack 
of cattle demands to reduce carrying capacity figures to more nearly what 
is considered the normal figure for the Forest. This can be done in 
practically all instances without interfering with established prefer— 
ences. The majority of the Forests report a tendency to change from 
cattle to sheep during the present depression in the cattle industry and 
the favorable times for the sheep owners during the past three years. 
There is some speculation as to whether the sheep industry will continue 
as good as at present, but there is a feeling on the part of those who 
study the situation more or less intimately that we will have at least 
one more good year with sheep even if the tariff question should become 
a prominent issue in the next presidential campaign. 


Recent Timber Sales in D-2: A number of fairly large timber sales have 
recently been made in D-2. Three million feet of sgawtimber, largely 

live jack pine, and 1,120 cords of material suitable for box board bolts 
or pulpwood have recently been sold on the Minnesota Forest at the follow- 
ing prices: $5.20 per M ft. b. m. for live jack pine sawitimber; $3.00 per 
M ft. b. m. for dead jack pine sawtimber; $10.20 per M ft. b. m. for dead 
Norway pine sawtimber; $1.05 per cord for box wood bolts or pulpwood. 


A sale of 6,500,000 feet of western yellow pine in the Mud Springs 
unit on the Monteyuma has recently been made at $3.10 pec M ft. b. m. 
A sale of about 2,200,000 feet sawlogs and 12.000 standard and narrow 
gauge hewed railroad ties, consisting of western yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, lodgepole pine, limber pine and Engeimann spruce on the Luders Creek 
of the Cochetopa, prices being $2.25 for green sewtimber; $.15 for stand- 
ard gauge hewed railroad ties; and $.07 for narrow gauge hewed railroad 
ties, This is a comparatively inaccessibie unit, approximately 45 miles 
from the railroad. 


A sale on the Sanitarium unit on the Harney Forest containing 
approximately 4,500,000 feet of western yellow pine saytimber was re-— 
cently made at $6.35 per M. £t.tb. m., the highest price at which timber 
has been sold in the Black Hills region at least in recent years. 


DISIRIGE 3 _— SOUISWESTERN DISTRICT 


Lumber Produced in Southwest Widely Distributed: Based on distribution 
reports obtained from the larger mills of the District shia MUSA shin, als 
estimated that 43 per cent of the lumber manufactured in Arizona and 

New Mexico is used in the two States and the balance of the output is 
distributed approximately as follows: California, 3%; Colorado, 25%; 
Illinors, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 18%; Missouri, 3%; Ohio, 1%; Oklahoma, 
1.5%; Texas, 2%; Foreign Export (Mexico principally), 1.5%; the remain- 
der of the cut going to Louisiana, Utah, Wisconsin, Maine and New Jersey. 
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It is interesting to note that the product of the western yellow pine 
mills reaches. such points es Maine, the oviginal white pine State, and 
Louisiana, the heart of the scuthern yellow pine belt, This may be ac- 
counted for by the depleted suppiy of white pine in the New England 
States (high grade western yellow pine readily replaces white pine in 
the market) and the high esteem in which western yellow pine is held 
as a shop and box lumber. 


More Timber Sold; A contract covering the sdle’ of 2,278 M feet of lumber 
to the Southwest Lumber Company on the Lincoln National Forest has been 
approved, The timber, consisting of Douglas fir, Mexican white pine, ~ 
western yellow pine and Engelmann spruce, was sold for $2.15 per M.,. 
and the white fir at $1.25 per M feet. .This timber aisle be Logged by 
the Soathwest Lumber Commany, together with. their own holdings to their 
Alamogorao mill, which has: recently been enlarged. The contract allows 
the company until December 1, 1925, to remove the tim ber. 


DISTRIOT 5 - _ CALIFORNIA DISTRION 


First as Usual: The Forest Service has occasion to be proud of the fact 
that the first report of Claire K. Vance, air mail pilot who was lost in 
the High Sierras Friday night, November 30, was received from one of its 
officers, Executive Assistant’ Gracey of the: Tahoe. Vance left San 
Francisco Friday afterncon on his regular run to Reno, Nevada, but after 
completing three-fourths of the trio, ran into a heavy wind and snow- 
storm in the Sierras and was forced to make an emergency janding ina 
‘manzanita’ brush field near. the Last Chance mine. not fac from Michigan 
Pepi Se cne: mead pilot was sg vee Kaas put his plane was wrecked. 


Then the pilot was first sgpoie ved missing the Air Mail Service 
appealed to the Worest Service to help find him, A wire to the Tahoe 
and Hidorado started the field- machinery going. Supervisor Smith and 
Gracey after a telephone conference decided, from the meager informa— 
tion availabie, thet the plane must have come to earth near Michigan 
Blurf. racey, Ranger Hurst and Mr, Walling shen started ovt en a still 
hunt; found the missing aviator coming in with the maii ca pack mules 
from Last Chance, and were the first to get word to the Air Mail Service. 


Big Work on the Modec: A report on the results of a survey of the in- 
sect infestation in the ae ee part of the ve doc Forest, showing that 
38,000 trees Geet $112,000) were killed during the past. year, has re- 
cently been received from F., P.- Keen, Seesovane Entomologist. 


A total area of 422,000 acres was examined, 41 per cent National 
Forest land and 59 per cent private land. The private land is largely 
owned by the Pickering Land and fimoer Company and the Red River Lumveer 
Company, who shared the expense of the survey with the United States. 
The question of control to stem tne epidemic is now being considered. -- 
T.D.\ 


DISTRICT 6 -- NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Increase of Special Use: Twenty-nine new ae Suet with shower 
baths and many other conveniences, were erected by the Big Four Hotel 
management this summer on the Snoyualmie le These improvements 
are located on property leased from the Government. in all 4,000 


people were guests at the Big Four Inn,--H.S.7 


When Red Enemy Came; Patrons of small theaters in Whatcom County were 
circularized from the Supervisor's office when the "Red Enemy" was 
Shown- An announcement was mimeographed and mailed along with copy 
of recreaticn folder. The proprietors of these theaters were glad to 
get the film and are now waiting for the "Hik to Come Down" in Janu- 
ary.--R.L,C Ue 


BLEGY WRITTEN IN A TOURIST CAMPING GROUND 


The Klaxon sounds the knell of parting day, 

Some late arrivals through the dust ciouds creep, 
And three hours after we have hit the hay 

The noise:.caims down, so we can get to sleep, 


save where, from yonder pennant-clad sedan 
Thé radio set emits its raucous squeal, 
And underneath a near-by light, a man 
Pounds until daylight on a busted wheel. 
Beneath those tattered tons, those patent tents, 
Where ralls the dust into eacn sut--ourned pore, 
Hach on his folding bed of slight expense 
The rude explorers of the highway snore, 


Let not ambition mock their creaky car 
{heir kheki, cicthes, of vintages obscure; 
Now grandeur view, with hauteur Like a czar! 
Qhevsrert and simple fiivvers cf the pocr.. 
ihewboant Ss: ox Suey Rein tie.DOMp eh, power 
And ali thet chasms the motorisbic fop, 
Await alike the ee aN nour--- 
f touring lead but to the shop. 


Can stream--line hoods or silve 
Back tO its mansion call the missing scark? 
Can plush upholstery, feil the cinmsiy dabs 
Who bang into your fenders in tne dark? 
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Full many a bocb of purest ray serene 
succumbs each summer to the touring itch; 
Full many a car is doomeé to blush unseen 
And waste 1%s sweetness in a western ditch. 


DISTRIGU 7 -~ BASTERN DISTRICT 


Fruit-Jar Religion, or Why Mac Goes to Sunday School: R. H. McMahan, 
patroiman on Wesser patrol district, Nancahala Forest, has to a large 
extent solved the fire problem in his district and in a unique way. 
Moonshining is the leading and practically the only profession in his 
section: As long as or rather when the moonshiners are sober they are 
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law-abiding (7), cuiect citizens, but let them absorb a cuuntity ef 
their own produce, and something busts leocse, usually the wesi-~known H-—-. 
In checking over his fire record Mac discovered the fact that the 
majority of his fires had occurred on Sunday afternoon, along about the 
end of Sunday school time. Sc Mac, being wise to the moonshiners! way 
of celebrating the Saboeth, gets himself elected Superintendent of his 
Sunday school. From his vantage point while leading the singing Mac 
spots the drunkest bunch of worshipers (theyire 311, according to Mac, 
more or less so, but their relisions fervor is directly proportional 
to their degree of inehriety} and makes it a point to be with that gang 
on their homeward journey from worship. Mac's fire record shows a de- 
cided improvement sinte he got religion. Revival time is eGing and 
Mac's wondering how many places he can be at once,--T.W.A. 
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TO BE CH NO TO Br 

What's all this talk I hear you fellows speil, 

TBout "silviculture" and "the future stands?" 
It seems to me 'tweuld be a suvarer deal 

To let the farmer heve the legged-off lands. 
Old-timer, there's another side to that. 

Whether we should have farms or forests here 
Raise crops or trees, have homes or industries. 

Is not by any means so crystal clear 
As you might think. To clear these rugged tracts 

Of massive stumps would cost you, I might say, 
A prices per acre that i feel quite sure 

No farmer in the world would want to pay. 
And, then, suppose the land's all nicely cleared 

And all you have to do is treak 16 vp 

And sow the seed. You're sure you'd get a crop? 

You might - or you might find you'd tought a pup { 
But where we know that it will grow fine trees 

And keep on growing them while Time endures. 
Well, there you are! Now, should we play a cinch, 


Or bet upon a gambler's chance like yours?--B.C.Forest Service, 
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There was. eo. fime it: the eee ef the Service’ when orders were . 
given. Ror, example , “take | the’-old."Sezviee Orders, J especially that: 
epoch-making, prongundemént:-"Sée¥ide Order Number Twelve. Hl But at oie: 
“last: Service.meati emprasis” was laid wen the fact that for many years 
the terms Wow eeatif ‘or "you will" have been taboo. In their stead are 
forms less offensive to “delicate sensibilities, e., g., "It is suggested," 

or "would-it not be well to --7" ete., ete., terms oozing thé idea of 
equality of judgment and authority: between orderer and.orderee; charged 
with the-thought that the recipient is:free to adopt or reject the plan 
or. procedure proposed, Many a luékless:wight, surcharged , with the urge 
‘for self-expression, stirred by resentment against any curd upon his 
creative effort, has exercised this apparent freedom of thought: and 
action, has seared or rejected the "suggestion" or has decided it would 
“not: be well: and has suffered the visitation of Old Lady Ca lamity in 
' consequence . theréof. Many a recommendation for separation or acceptanes 
of resignation is supported by a-long list of sins of omission or commis- 
sion, based on disregard of ce oy implied responsibilities. 
oe ss ; 

The worst feature of afiéh a system is its inekenees toe fhe ‘subor'di-= 
nate, it..,does not clearly and uneyguivocally fix on the supertor “full re~ 
sponsibility for the action taken. -If-the thing is not done, the superior 
has the alibi that having ordered it.to be done he discharged his part of 
the duty. If the thing is doné and turns. out badly, the superior is safe— 
guarded by the fact that his innocent suggestion or query was by no means 
final but designed merely to secure the views.of the subordinate, He wins 
either ways The principal does’ not define nor fix the full scope and ex- 
tent of the subordinateis responsibility and accountability with- the ciear- 
cut certainty most conducive to peace of mind. and worth while accomplish 
ment. In ancient times kings, instead of telling the Captain cf the Royal 

Guard to take an obstreperous subject-out and insert & sword under his 
fifth rib, would assume an attitude of despair and exclaim "Will no one 
relieve me of this monster!" and then draw and quarter the simple-minded 
courtier who took the tip. To some degree, any plan which substitutes 
suggestions for orders offers the same possibilities. 


It would be interesting to know just how the men in the Forest 
Service feel about this matter of "orders," Are the majority of thom 
inherently opposed to explicit statements of their duties in clear-cut 
and unmistakable terms, or would they, in fact, welcome a direct blunt 
fixation of responsibilities which, while not quite so deferential as 
the present form, uneguirocably fixes the relation between supericr and 
subordinate? Do they telieve in the axiom that one who would learn to 
give orders must leacn to take them? Is our present theory based on a 
true analysis of the thought of the rank and file in the Service, or is 
it, in fact, a source of amusement to them and a source of weakness ta 
she organigaticn? 


; FOREST EDUCATION 
By Charles H. Shinn, District 5 


Dozens of young forest workers full of enthusiasm, spilling over 
with energy, are dealing every day with all sorts of fellow citizens, and 
some of the results get into print. People without well controlled but 
fully alert imaginations are apt to think of this as "Publicity," or even 
as "Propaganda," But if what forest men say in print is to have any value 
at all it must be made intensely human, full of good will for "the other 
fellow," attractive to him, and, in a word, real education of the sort 
that wins both respect and love, 


The writing of an article, this old newspaper-man long ago discov- 
ered, is exactly like writing a letter to a man you have never scen. Here 
are the all-important rules: Think of him, not of yourself; make the very 
first sentence so interesting to him, and so vividly new that he wiil git 
up in his chair, smile a little at your letter ~ and read with delight 
the first paragraph; spend, therefore, as much thought and good-fellowship 
over that first paragraph as you put on all the rest of your letter. 
Do these things in the largest, most modern international spirit, leading 
up to a big word for Forestry - and your reader "comes into camp." 


De 


«By FR P, ‘Connameben Saicanecs 


ane I ‘say "Amen" to H. N, Gheolerne: deen ‘in : the Service Bulletin of 
October 1. He’ condemns the nine-foot: sear along a canyon wall. We ad- 
vertise it in the local: papers as a Forest Service road and tell about 
the nice grade, the scenic wonders it. ODORS We and excite the public 
into Ber vane: over ity ‘ ‘yg EAs 

ae recently heard ‘an ‘oiaeeiy. aay comment on One of our new roads 

before a. rowd in a‘hotel Iobby. ..She said she was gure there must be 
some nice scenery, the grade was, fine, and the. roadbed smooth. But she. 
did not see the.‘ ‘scenery and she could. not. enjoy the good grade because, - P 
she said,-she expected the’ car, to roll over the’ bank at any minute and. 
it made her sick to look’ cither up eF-down the hill, so she covered her 
eyes part of the time and the balanee of the time looked at the bottom 
of the car. "No one will ever get me to ride over that road again," she 
said, Yet that road was built partly. from 10% funds, and entirely from 
funds put:up. by the public. One, week after it was opened a delegation 
asked.to have a.control put on So,traffic could go one way only and no 
vehicles meet.:.Praise for the grade, praise for the smooth surface, praise ©: 
for all ef it, “but always the. si "Why did you not build it wide 
enough for safe. travel?" 
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Be epic the county to accept this road and I fully expect them to 
widen it to at least a 12-foot road. The public is going to pay for.iG; ‘ 
and it could have been built 12 feet wide in the’ first place cheaper than | 
it could be built narrow first and then widened. I contend this is a waste 
of public funds, 


We know: drainage must. be to the upper barik and by actual experience - - 
we find that even though we drain only 200 to 300 feet of’ road in many 
places a ditch washes out ‘so deep that if a wheel gets- -into-it one is in 
trouble, Who can drive a machine on a slippery nine-foot road and not 
Slip around more than the leeway provided? In theory & nine=foot road 
sound wide enough, but in practice it ig.a farce, We often find it neces- 
sary in mountain driving to back, up in order:.th find. passing piaces. Hvw 
many an gahal can baele a car on, B, Slick nine; races road? Not one out of. ten.-- 
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OLD FORESTS AND NEW 
By S. B. Shor, De5 


The lumberman or forester who speaks with awe of the yields of 
lumber in the wonderful virgin forests of the California pine region, 
would certainly open his eyes if he could participate in that little 
known pastime called the yield study. Here are some of the high spots 
in the measurement of over 300 plots of second growth made in the past 
few years, 


On an excellent site a stand of sugar pine and white fir 51 
years old, with dominant trees as large as 30 inches in diameter and 
115 feet high, and with a yield of 75 M per acre, exceeded the best of 
the surrounding virgin forest. 


A stand of pure western yellow pine 52 years old with dominant 
trees up to 34 inches in diameter and 120 feet high yielded 70 M per 
acre, Height growth of over 4 feet a year took place between SO and 40 
years of age. 


A stand of yellow pine on a medium site 34 years old, but aver- 
aging over 17 M per acre, equalled the average of thousands of acres 
of virgin forest in the same region, 


The truth is that our virgin forests, however splendid and fully 
stocked they may appear, represent but a fractional part of the produc~ 
tive capacity of the soil on which they grow, Centuries of repeated 
fires, with loss of trees, decay and lowering of soil fertility, have 
made the Virgin forest at, say 200 years old, no more or even less pro- 
ductive than forests untouched by fires at 50 years, 


Forests originating since the Civil War.on land cut over by the 
"forty-niners," have excelled other forests that were already mature 
half a century ago. 


Is it unreasonable to suppose that profitable forestry will be 
practiced in a region where the better lands can produce at least a 
thousand board feet an acre a year? 


‘ Hh 


G, L, 0. Cooperative Survey on the Jefferson 
BY dob, Valew District 


During the past field season a cooperative topographic survey 
wes made on the jefferson by members of the Forest Service and G.L.0O, 
So far as this District is concerned, the survey is unique, inasmuch 
as it is the first and only cooperative activity of this nature that 
the Service has ever performed in conjunction with the G.L.O. And, 
although last season's activities were largely of an expcrimental and 
_ development nature, nearly three townshivs or about 65,000 acres were 
covered and a good topographic map obtained, The map, which was made 
in the field on a scale of 2" = 1 mile, is adequate to meet all Service 
needs, 


G.L.0, section lines comprised the base from which the entire 
topographic map was made, The Forest Service "tovographic abnoy! end 
“"Popographic tape" were substituted for the standard G.L.0. degree 
abney and 2 chain tape in order to obtain vertical closures ervuuvacd 
sccvions of a sufficiently high precision to serve 2s control for a 
standard topographic map. 


oa remem 


The G.L,O. survey has standard instructions governing norizontal 
closures of sections, and on 4 townships surveyed vpon which the topo= 
graphic abney and tape were used, an average vertical closing error of 
6 ft. per mile, or 24 ft. per section, was cbtained.» This closure 
falls well within topographic limits and amply serves as vertical con- 
trol for a standard topographic map. 


G.L.O, methods were developed to the stage whete sufficient data 
could be obtained from G.L.O, notes to fill in contours culture and 
topographic features on section lines. 


Topography in the interior of sections was filled in by traverse 
along principal ridges and streams by the staff compass abney and pacing 
method supplemented by abney "side shots" and compass triangulétion.s 


By the above method topography was worked on one wie se from 
Forest Service camps and cost atout e¢ per acre. On the romaining 2fea 
topography was supplied by topographers working from G,L.O. pea: 
Wages, subsistence, and training of topographers was borne by the For 
est Service and the map obtained cost about 1¢ per acre 


It, therefore, cost the Service about twice as mich per acre to 
maintain its own camps as to have the work done in G.L.O camps. The 
economic solution is therefore to have the work handied through the 
G.L.O. camps in the future, 


The methods developed last summer possessed wonierful pvossibil- 
ities from a topcgraphic standpoint ard may be the solution for obtaining 
good. topographic maps, in the near futurc, on many of our Forests wheres 
this type of map is needed and the request for this method of survey 
is justificd, 
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« NINE-FOOT ROAD CONTROVERSY EXPLAINED (7) 
By Joe Ryan, Colorado 


Several articles have recently appeared in the Service Bulletin 
ee ae nine-foot roads. H. N. Wheeler of Dee claims that they 
aren st (hat a-driver must come ic a Tull stop 2f he iesires to 
sneeze without going over for the count , that chey are poor adyertis= 
ing, aud that the people don't want ‘em. Whereupon Mr, Leopo.d of Ded 
comes forvn and seemingly jumps. all over him, saying they aren't danger- 
ous, that we are leading the public anyway, and that the public does 
like ‘em, 


wie tia4 


un 
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Now, this might be misleading and look ee some like a scrap be~ 
tween members of the family, but sinze I have meandered ehout both 
States I 1ee1 safe with the explanetion that Enis! ia nota. CFE 
of Opinion, but rather a cifference of conditions woere ab: 
were mado; and while it is not my nature to "agree w..th nohody, no 
time," I must give in at this ime, 


Mr. Wheeler comes from Colorado where they have wide roads, tall 
canyons and deep hilis, ee beees and swiftt sreckiess, end Lots cf 
visitors with a limited amour.t of time who mms” mury Lf they see it 
all; and he means Co! ae reads when he gays they ave Cangercus 
And I agree with him, absolviely, in Coi1orado 


But Mr. Leopold hails from New Mexico, where the roacs éte nar- 

row, the hills smailer and the casyous shallow, where fewer jerpiec are 
a hurry, and where fewer ctreamlets are around to wesh ‘em ot. Te 
refers to New Mexico when he says the roads are sate and the people ao 


like fem, And I agree with him, atsoiutely, in New Mexico. 
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Reestablishing the French Chestnut Forests: (Extract from Le Temps, 
Paris, November 30, 1923, sent in by Commercial Attache Chester Lloyd 
Jones.) 


The ravages which have been made in the French chestnut forests 
by the so-called ik disease continue ito be of a most serious CooaTrac 
ter. This malady, which appeared more than fifteen years ogo, nas 
been fought up to the present time almost exclusively oy vrivete in- 
terests whch have not been able to make much headway against the 
disease,’ The Government has recently made an apDroprinztiou to oxperi-- 
ment with the introduction of Chinese and Japanese chestnuts which re- 
sist the ink disease satisfactorily. There are now two nurseries de- 
voted to the raising of plants of these varieties and it is neped to 
furnish them to the public at a cost of fifty ceniimes per plant. 

The results thus far obtained seem to indicate the successful acclima- 
tization of the Japanese and Chinese trees, and an extension of Govern 
ment interest in this means of Hoeoiele sien the chestnut forests is 
counted upon. 


The "Revue des Eaux et Foréts" - the French technical forestry journal - 
prints in its November issue an eight page review of Zon and Spar- 
hawk! s. well-known "picee de résistance." How far our candles tirow 
their beams ! 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Laboratory Has Internationa xl Reputation: "The Madison Laboratory has 
much more of 2 reputation in Europe and Asia than we ever suspect at 
home," says Mr. Carroll VY. Sweet, who has lately returned to the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, whence, three fears ago, he was 
taken by the British Imperial Forest Service to investigate the kiln 
drying of native Indian woods. 'My association with it weve me every=- 
where @ standing which personally would not have been mine, Madison 
experiments are watched eagerly by foresters all over the world." 


New Course to be Given at Laboratory: "Wood as a Building Material" 

is the sentative name of a new sort course of instruction which will 
be laurched by the Laboratory this winter. in this course, rhich is 
intend:d primarily for architccts and biilding engineevs, the Laboratory 
will rresent the results of test data and cther information of value 

in building construction which now are not being used sufficiently, 

The yroper application of this kuowledge wan.d :ead to the constrac~ 
‘tion of safer, better, and lower cost bviidings. Se far the Laboratory 
has had relatively little contact with the building trades, and it is 
hoped thet courses of this kind will effect closer contact. One course, 
a yeek long, will be given this fiscal year, The exact date has not 

ye been determined. 
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DISTRICT 2 - ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT “9 


Custer Seed Extractory Burned: What might be termed the nth degree of 
hard luck is the recent experience of Supervisor Conner of the Harney 
Forest in the destruction of the Custer seed extractory, together with 
the entire equipment and 2,500 pounds of seed which had jest been ¢x- 
tracted, on the day the job would have been completed. On the night 

of December 11 the last charge of two carloads of yellow pine cones 
was run into the kiln. A high wind came up about 2 A.M, and at 3 i 
o'clock the man in charge of the extractory discovered a fire in the 
kiln. He was unable to put it out with the fire extinguisher anc the 
building, which was as dry as‘:tinder after a month's continuous run, 
was soon a mass of flames. The highly inflammable resinous cones in 
the kiln acted as so much gunpowder to the flames, and when the volun~ 
teer fire department of Custef arrived the fire was beyond control. It 
-was only by a big effort that the adjacent local ight plant was saved 
from destruction. The fire was probaly caused by overhetting the kiln. 


The moral | of this fire is Oo: erect fireproof extractoriés, as this 
is the second extractory which District 2 has lost during the past five 
years, The kiln should be made of metal or Other fireproof meterin}, 
The floor between the furnace room and the kiln should be mado of? rein- 


forced concrete. Unfortunately, a building of this type cannot be crected 


with the existing statutory limitation of $1,000 on buildings. 


The next point learned is that secd should be removed from an 
extractory as soon as it is extracted so that in case of a fire it will 
not be destroyed. Cone bins should also be placed at a safe distance 
from an extractory rather than included with the pbuilding, Fortunately, 
sufficient yellow pine seed twas colleéted on the fochetopa ahd Pike For- 
ests to care for next year's needs in D-~2 nurseries. 


te 


T: aimber Census of Nebraska: Last year, in preparing an estimate of the 
a great variance of opinion as to the extent of forest lands in that 
“State. It is known that a large part of the natural forests has been 
cut in recent years, and that very little planting has been done during 
the past ten years compared to the amounts in time past when Nebraska 
was noted for its tree planting to such an extent that the lcgisinture 
passed a resolution calling it the "Tree Planter State." In o-der to 
determine the facts a questionnaire wag recently sert out to County 
ssesfors in which information is being requested on the arca ox wild 
tixberlard, the area of planted timberland, and information os to whether 
or oct there is less wild and planted timber than ten yeats <g0 Pto- 
fotcor R. J. Pool of the Botany Department of the University of Neoraska, 
wno is acting as State Forester, is cooperating with the Forest Service 
in securing this information, 


worton ieeeOn will be Closed: After several years efforts to solve the 
soil problem at the Morcon nm Nursery on the Niobrara Division of the 
Nebraska. Forest, it was decided that the -situcttion was too difficult te 
attempt further remedial measures, and the nursery will be closed as soon 
as the present stock is removed. 


This nursery was opened in 1915, and several years afterward it 
became evider.t that the soil was nct just right fcr raising trees, Ta 


Bureaw of CoLls made analyses several times and reported that there gas 
& amali amouut cf alkali, but not sufficient to be inimical te giowth, 
Howevor, tne troudvle continued, trees yellowed and roots rotted off; ana 


it vas finally decided that the conciusions of tre Bureau of Soils had 
been based on the soil requirements of agricultural crops and mot on those 
of forest trees. 
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in the recent examination Mr. Bates made use of a very simple 

process callec the Soilter method, devised by Professor Sourweay of the 
Michigen Agricultural Collecc Phis consists of 2 dolution which,. zen 
being dropped on a smail soewe lee OF SO1l pDiaced on A waxed paner, 2Auses 
eertain eolor reactions: This 2s referred to a toalor chart, which is a 
part of the outfit, to indicate whether the soil is acid, neutral or 
alkaline, Probably the soil could be made neutral b7 acia treatment , 
but the Niobrara River water, which is ane for irrigation, 1s e@iso 

a5) 


alkaline so that there would be a continual problem to keen the suil 


neutral, The Soiltex outfit shovld be of great assistance to Forest 
ie 


officers in determining whether or not soils are capable of supportins 
tree growth, 
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ioe the werseent trees will be raised at the Bessey Nursery, lo- 
cated at Halsey, for pianting-on the Niobrara Division, and in ease the I 
operation there is largely increased, it is proposed to raise the se 
lings at Halsey NG neta the em at the Lookout Ranger Station on th 
Niobrara ‘Division,.., EU “ a 
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DISTRICT 3 -— SCUTHWESTEPN DISTRICT . 
Manzano Loses Incian Lond: Notice has been received that the new plate of 
survey ‘of the Isleta Pueblo Grant on the Manzano vill be officia iy filed 
on December 1+ The new boundary is besed on the. original grant to the i} 
backbone of the mountains and siipersedes the oid monumezts, It reduces it 
the net area of the Manganc by about 21,0C0 aercs end solits the north- nM 
ern division into two units, but it is Roped does not take the one tree i 
for which the Manzano is famous, i 


Ft. Bayard Arboretum: The arborctum of the Ft. Bayard Nursery was receni?- 
examined by Mr. Pearson, who reports that while the severe droutn cf 122 | 
192é has left its imprint, most of the trees are do ing very wells Westcrn 
yellow pine, pinon and the big tree (Sequoia gigantea) have died in con- 
Siderable extent but practically no losses have been suffered by the cther 
Species, Only one specimen of the big tree remains, the cthers. having 
died during the drouth, This one tree was located in a very fayorsble 
site and some trees in its vicinity were cut to sncourage its crovth: The 
Arizona cypress shows “ts superiority in this planting. Some planted 
about 1916 are from 9 to 15 feet tall in good condition and are bearing 
seed, 
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DISTRICT 4 - INTHRMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


The District 4 Drainage Map: We are now using in a limited way in District 
4 a type of map that is rather novel, However, it is proving quite popu~ 
lar from all points of view because it makes a good and a fairly cheap 
map, 


In making this the surveying crew carried equipment consisting of a I 
standard U.S.G.S. alidade,and 18"x24" plane table for sketching, and for ua 
traversing, a 15"x15" traverse board, open sight 2lidade and 5 chain steel 
tape. For extending secondary controis, a spcciaily coustructcd iransit 
was used. The surveys were initiated from established U.S.¢6,5. triansu)a- 
tion stations and bench marks. In every unsurveyed tcwnshir, ct least 1 
three points were perpetuated well enowgh so that at any Pature time 
special surveys can be made from thex: At these points, bronze tablets 
similar to those used by the U.S.G,5. have been set, 
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DISTRICT 6 ~ NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


New Oregon Law Effective: The value of the ner Oregon state law, which 
provides that each side of a logging operation mz Anve in a box containing 
fire fighting tools at the rollway anc that each doorey engine be pro- 
vided with 100 feet of hose, is iliastsated in tne case of the Western 
Lumber and Export Company which is at present operaving on private land 
along the -Furest boundary at Rujada. Two fires tms season were effec~ 
tively handled by this equipment. One of these fires which, if it had 
gotten away, would have burned considerable felled timber and seriously 
endangered several donkeys, was controlled in about firteen minutes by 
the .1ogging crew, The superintendent of the company fvenkiy adaits that 
the tool box was all that saved them. Both fires occurred on the edge 
of the 3,000-acre logged-over area of the Forest Service, which at pres- 
ent bears a heavy stand of natural reproduction.--W,H.L. 
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Oregon Road Map Goes Big: This has been a 10-pointer! The District 
Library for about a week resembled a bargain sale counter! An average 


of 150 people per day for almost a week called in person, hesides many 
phone calls and hundreds of letters. Local papers gave good publicity. 
An edition of 50,000 was printed, and 25,000 copies were distribdted in 
less than a month. It is probable that a revised edition will be re- 
quested for use next spring, The Portland Chamber of Commerce said they 
could use 100,000. Several large requests were received from the State 
of Washington. 


Hets Just Wild About It: A recent correspondent says: "Forest Supervisor, 
Dear Sir: I feel the call of the wild. In fact, I have always been about 
half wild to live out in the forests but have always curbed these desires 
and tricd to do something else, However, I recently made a trip into the 
Imnaha River country where I stayed for about two weeks. Now I am wilder 
than ever.! 


Our correspondent wants to know how to qualify as a ranger- Any- 
body need a wild ranger? 
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Undaunted by Fire or Water: Rangers in the Cowlitz district say Bob McNee, 
the State fire patrolman, never finds anything to stop him on the way to 
afire. Last September a farmer's fire escaped trom a slasning across 
the Cowlitz River. If left unchecked, it would have threatened the Na- 
tional Forest, Bob arrived at the bank; the swift and ivy glavial Sore 
litz was between him and the five. Bob kept on going and, Jisrzzardiing 
the temperature of the water, swam across, got 2 boat on the opposiin 
side, came back for his tools, recrossed, and put the fire cut, We iike 
the kind of cooperation we get from men who fear neither fire nor water.-—~ 
G.E.G. 


THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY IS SAVED 
Sassafras wood has been used successfully for making nerspapers. 


This predicts a great future for the paper industry, in consideravion 
of the growing scarcity of pulp woods,--Clipped by R.Z. 
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D-<'s FOREST PARK MEMORIAL 
‘By Fred R. Jonnson, Denver 


In view of the timely interest aroused by Mr. Sherman's article 
"In Memoriam" and Mr. Guthrie's article "Letts Not Become Forgetters" 
in recent numbers of the Service Bulletin, it may be of interest to men- 
tion what D-2 has done and is doing to commemorate the memory of departed 
members of the Forest Service. 


In 1919 at the suggestion of Mr. Morrell and Mr. Bates, who had a 
number of large Douglas fir and Engelmann spruce at the Fremont Experiment 
Station, trees were sent to most of the Ranger Stations for planting in 
memory of Ferest officers who had died while in military service, It be- 
came apparent during the next two years that this would not make a very 
satisfactory memorial because many of the trees were uncared for through 
long absences cf rangers from their stations. Lack of irrigation facili- 
ties and improper location caused the death of many of the trees, 


It was later suggested that a memorial grove be planted where the 
trees could be properly cared for, and that this grove might also include 
trees for every Forest officer who had died since the organization of the 
District, including those in military service, those who died with their 
boots on, or those who died in bed. Forest Planting Assistant Schrader 
of the Monument Nursery and Ranger Robinson of the Fremont Experiment Sta- 
tion dug up and prepared for planting 2 number of wild blue spruce seed- 
lings from 3 to 4 fect in height. On May 30, 1921, these trees were 
planted by a bunch of Forest officers and their wives who went to the 
Monument Nursery for the occasion. A total of 30 trees were planted on 
that date, enone 


On May 30, 1923, two additional trees were planted, one of them in | 
memory of former Ranger Smelser of the Pike who had assisted in planting 
the original bunch, 


The tract where the trees were planted had been cultivated and the 
soil was too heavy to be suitable for nursery purposes, but it was well 
adapted to growing spruce or fir trees, It is planned to plant trees on 
memorial day as occasion demands for those who have departed during the 
year, and eventually some annual or biennial service may be held at the 
Monument Nursery to commemorate the occasion, Plans are now being made 
to appropriately mark the grove, A section of a large log will have one 
face cut off which will be varnished and polished, and to which individual 
metal plates will be attached with the names of the departed officers, in 
the order in which the trees were planted in the grove. The interest 
shown in this planting is evidenced by the visit which the widow of a 
former District Engineer, who lives some distance away, made this past 
summer when she drove to the nursery to see the bout which was planted 
in memory of her husband, 


NEW CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION | ORGANIZED IN §$ SOUTEERN CALIFORNIA 
“By Pauli G. Redington, D- =e 


There is probably no public group in the United States more vitally 
interested in forestry and fire protection in their relation to water con- 
servation than that made up of the millions of people who dwell in the 
populous cities south of the Tehachapi in California, Water is the ele- 
ment which has brought*to southern California, in large measure, the pros- 
perity which exists there, principally. through.its use for irrigation of 
the fertile agricultural eras which produce annually many million dollars. 
worth of citrus fruits, wainmnts, grains, cantaloupes, etc,,.. The very in- 
tensive agriculture practiced in this region and the great need for ade- 
Guate domestic water supplies have caused these people to do a good many 
things not done elsewhere in irrigated regions to conserve and safeguard 
the water which comes in large measure from the streams heading within the 
National Forests. A whole chepter could be written on the water-spreading 
methods used or the flood SU a projects constructed; but that is another 
Story. The fact remains tha’ t a wholesome respect has been established in 

he minds of these people fe the watershed cover of the mountain slopes, 
and with the increasing demand for water theré comes an insistent urge that 
the forest agencies so much further tha sn was originally contemplated in 
preventing. damage to the -wetershed cover. This “urge ‘has’ in the past few 
years shown itself sporadically and in ‘different forms from all parts of 
southern California,  Most- every organization which has interested itself 
in this matter has believed that it had the. proper a to Pi a dis— 
PoAScrols. Lares, « + See 

It became necessary this nae year “46 make an edo to coordinate 
the various demands being made on the forest protection agencies: of the 
South in order to eliminate duplication of effort, confliction of view- 
point and local acrimonies, and after three months! work there has been 
formed an organization now known as the Southern California Conservation 
Association, . This association is composed of representatives from the 
American Reforestation Association, Angeles Forest Protective Association, 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of San Gabricl Valley, Automobile Club of 
Southern California, Boy Scouts of America, California Fruit Growers! Ex- 
change, Hollywood Hills Asscciaticn, Joint Chambers of Commerce of San 
Fernando Valley, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles County Farm 
Bureauv., Los Angeles Realty Board, Pasadena Chamber of Commerce, Pomona 
Protective Association, San Capri, Valley Water Users Association, Sierra 
Club, Tri-County Reforestation Committee, Water Consumers! Association of 
Riverside, and Western Rangers. 


The governing agency is an executive committee consisting of the 
President of and Chairmen of the standing committees of the association. 
Committees cover the following subjects: reforestation, flood control, 
water conservation, fire protection, laws and legislation, education and 
publicity, finance, recreation and forest use, The total membership of 
the organizations represented in the association numbers in the neighbor- 
hood of 160,000, The association has asked representatives of the Forest 
Service, ‘State Forester, County Forester of Los Angeles, the Chief Engineer 
of the Los Angeles Flood Control Projects and others to act in the capacity 
of an advisory council to the association, and it seems as if the way is 
now paved to secure coordinated progress in those many interrelated prob- 
lems which the association has been organized to handle, 


In addition to this association, an organiza tion has been formed 
in many of the towns adjacent to the Angeles Forest which has for its pur- 
pose the supplying of trained men for assistance in preventing and fighting 
fires, The men selectéd are to be given training in fire work; they are 
tc be made part of the emergency fire fighting forces of southern Califor— 
nia, One of our great problems in southern California has always been to 
obtain good crew iteaders, and through the development of this organization 
the problem is in a fair way to be solved. 


IBBR CULLING IN 2avGnios YIN UL 


-BY.A. EB. ones Lake States: Experinent § Station 
“Dead and defective timber canbe removed from the forest at a 
profit when reasonably accessible to a market. This is being demonstrated 
by the Cloquet Forest i Station of the University of Minnesota. 


About $400 1 will be rea lized by the station this winter through the 
sale of this dead and defective timber from a section of the station for- 
est. The timber is being cut under contract by John Castron, a local 
resident of Cloquet who, under the terms of the contract, is to remove 
all dead timber and cut only: stich pee, trees as have been marked for 
removal, by the station foresters, 


Other apie ah DRE oe in the timber contract provide that brush 
shall be piled and disposed of satisfactorily; that young trees and other 
timber not marked for cutting shall.not be unnecessarily injured in log- 
ging; that stumps shall not be cut higher than 12 inches; that each tree 
shall be fully utilized; and that great care shall be taken against the 
Spread. of (fire), 


The timber marked for cutting includes green timber which is de- 
fective or interfering with the growth of more valuable species, dead 
standing timber, and wind-thrown trees. The species being removed are 
mostly jack pine and tamarack and they are being cut into ties, boxboard 
bolts, pulpwood, and firewood, 

The immediate. removal of this material gives an income which would 
be lost if the dead and defective trees were to be allowed to rot. This 
improvement cutting also greatly benefits the remaining trees by allow- 
ing them more eeou ane room which increases their rate of growth remark-— 
ably. 


Mr. John Stillwell, Station Foreman, will perdonally supervise 
the sale and measure all PEO gUELe removed as a BSS Tor eh kek i 


FOREST PLANTING ON SOUTHERN FARMS © 


By W. R. Mattoon, Washington 


nterest in reforesting worn-out or idle farm lands is growing 
rapidly in the South, particularly in South Carolina and Georgia. Such 
a thing would have been unthinkable a few years ago when old field pines 
were popularly regarded as something to be fought —- cut, deadened or 
purned up, 


Several factors have brought about this radical change in the 
thinking of the peopie. Above ali others is the rapidly inereasing value 
of timber to the point where old field or sap pine now commands high 
prices. Large areas of idle land have resulted from the ravages of the 
boll weevil, The modern intensive piles program Lays stress upon a 
high state of cultivation, which nearly Aways Means 2. recuchton in. the 
area worked. Thus much land is being aes own out of cultivation. The 
portable sawmills are making heavy inroads into the- local supplies of tim- 
ber, and people see a timber shortage staring them in the face. Fifteen 
to forty years ago, when large seed-bearing trees were abundant, aban-- 
doned fields came up thickly set with pines, What is the case to-day? 
Almost every original forest pine has been cut and the sawmills are now 
taking trees down to 8 inches in diameter, This leaves none of seed- 
bearing age. As a resuit, the apvandoned ficlds are usually becoming 
very irregularly and very poorly stocked with young pines, which are 
now orten referred to as "bush! pines, 
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A crop of pines on worn-out, idle, sandy, or flat lands will net 
the owner from $2 to $5 an acre yearly in a period of 15 to 30 years. 
This appeals to thinking landowners as a good form of investment, es-— 
pecially when their attention is called to the fact that a crop of pines 
involves no labor.troubles, and it is protecting the soil from washing 
away and at the same time increasing its fertility. 


The Forest Service, in cooperation with the State Colleges of 
Agriculture of South Carolina and Georgia, has recently assisted the 
county agents in seven counties in planting 5,000 slash pines in 20 
demonstrations. on farms of interested owners. Now seems to be the psy- 
chological time for the. foresters to give help to the farmers, Large 
numbers. of applications are being:received by the Forest Service for 
information on sources of pine seed and small trees, and also methods 
of planting and growing pines. Many of these farmer applicants state 
that they wish to reforest several. Imei sore BERG and in one case as 
many as 1,000 acres. 
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WHAT IS FOREST LITTER WORTH? 
By E. N. Munns, Washington 


We have talked a lot as to the value of the litter in a forest 
and its influence on the rate of growth of the trees in the stands, 
some studies have been made of the effect of fire on the soil and its 
mineral content, but State Forester Besley of Maryland has just col- 
lected some information on the effect of the litter on the rate of growth 
that probably is oy ered elsewhere though we do not have the definite 
figures. 


In Maryland, the pine straw is gathered more or less regularly 
for mulching in the truck gardens during the summer. One farmer has been 
taking the litter regularly from one patch -of loblolly pine while from 
another he has taken nothing. As the two areas are adjacent there is 
but little difference in the growing conditions. On both plots the stand 
had the same number of trees at 55 years of age and approximately of the 
same diameter. The heights of the stands differed, the raked plot being . 
68 feet while the unraked was 78, This difference in height was respon- 
sible for a difference in yield of 800 cubic feet, or 6,200 feet of lun- . 
ber, which at present market prices is worth about $62. Annual burn- 
ings, it is known, slow down a tree's growth, but it has not been known | 
whether this was the effect of soil deterioration or of the fire on the | 
tree itself. It probably is both, but it is demonstrated here that soil | 
is an important factor, 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


"There Goes Another Qne":; The demand for good grazing men continues. In 
the closing months of 1923 the Forest Service lost another good grazing 
man when Grazing Assistant Frank H. Rose, for some time past attached to 
the Hayden Forest in District 2, was selected by the Chief of the Biolog- 
ical Survey as United States game warden in charge of the Montana nation- 
al bison range near Ravalli, Montana. 


One of the big problems the Biological Survey is facing, along 
with the Forest Service, is that of the disposal of surplus game animals. 
Rose's first job in Montana was the killing, dressing and sale of about 
75 head of surplus buffalo and elk. As these animals were shot with a 
rifle by the new warden, Rose probably can claim to be Buffalo Bill's 
legitimate successor, as it is doubtful if anysnne man killed that many 
buffalo since the passing of the big buffalo herds on the plains. The 
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Biological Survey is fortunate to have Smith Riley holding down one end 
of the game work in the Survey at Washington and Rose on the other end 
in Montana. ; ye 

Rose entered the Forest Service in 1914 as a Guard on the Pike, 
became Forest Ranger in eee and was appointed Grazing Assistant in 
1921.--7.C.B. 
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Reverse English: The following paragraph is taken from a recent letter 
from Commissioner of vee ay Mowry of Rhode Island: 


"This doetrine of cooperation is so coal an stressed these 
days that one wonders where in the boundless maze of sociological therapy 
the limitations of its worth may be set. Cooperation has, to be sure, 
its legitimate sphere of application... But I sometimes wonder why some 
one does not tell how much good could be done if everybody minded their 
Qwn business. This letter is not confidential." 


Photos of Game:Wanted: The Washington Photographic Collection is sadly 
in need of game pictures, Especially do we want some photos of deer in 
numbers. A photo of one or two deer: means very little as an illustra-— 
tion. of a. herd of 40,000. These are; of course, hard to get-, but a num- 
ber of good ones showing 20, 30 or more deer in one bunch would be well 
worth the time and effort spent.--W.C.B. 


Do the Ayes Have It? A correspondent to the National Stockman and 
Farmer (Pennsylvania. edition) for January 5 says: "The same dull, gray, 
dry, sawdust way of preparing agricultural bulletins has caused tons of 
paper to be practically wasted. Carloads of agricultural bulletins 
never have been read and never will be read by the mass of pecple they 
were written for, because the bulletins consist of vage after page of 
big-worded 'scientific' text, set. up in close=together, same-size type, 
‘explaining! table after table of little fine figures crowded inte in- 
decipherable columns.. Some Moses, needs to take hold of the agricultural 
bulletin business and lead it-.into a habit of plain statements in far- 
merss language; and above all to. write the facts as far as possible with 
pictures. Several hundred thousand lead pencils and fountain pens now 
engaged in manufacturing agricultural bulletins need-to be traded for 
cameras,"—-From the Department's Daily Digest, Jan. 9. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY _ 
Get Your "Extra Standard" Board Here: The extra standard and the standard 
ereadss pt -oviding for the BB/S> a and 25/22 inch boards which were adopted 
at the big standardization meetiag in Washington this month are aiready 
being reccgnized in lumber advertising. One of the big associations is 
sending out a full-page circular we peed as follows: 


WE OFFER THE EXTRA STANDARD DRESSED BOARD 


Recommended by the Approved hy the . 

Forest Products Labcratory Department of Commerce 
Admz Remetted by manufacturers to- ‘Preferred in cuestionnaire 
be the product of an inch addressed te retailers - 
board, commercially dry. of forty--eight states. 


me 


"THE ONE HUNDRED PER CENT IDEAL" 
Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester 


Suitable for "Yard" and "Factory" Trade 
Therefore 
WEXTRAT — "TDEAL" — ECONOMICAL" 


It will be recalled that the larger size is the one recommended 
by the Forest Service in accordance with the findings of the Laboratory. 
The inclusion of the two grades is a compromise which made possible the 
adoption of the entire plan of standardization of lumber grades. 
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DISTRICT 1 — NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Do Your Thanksgiving Shopping Early: There is a movement on foot to 
start a new industry on the Custer, namely, turkey growing on a huge 
commercial scale to utilize the excessive crop of grasshoppers raised 
each year — real conservation. "It's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good." 
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Another Record Broken: The Selway reports a sale of 76,000 linear 
feeb of green cedar poles and piling at 3¢. The total estimate is 
ec8 M ft., with a value of $2280. The Selway is on the way to the top 
in timber production. 
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Difficult Construction Work: Standard log observatories were completed 
this fall upon Wylie's Peak, Freeman Peak, and Vermillion Peak, all on 
the Selway. The Wylie's observatory offered a difficult problem inas- 
much as the tip of a wedge-shaped rock pinnacle on top of the peak had 
to be shot off to provide a building site. The rock was shot down until 
it afforded a building site 20* x 25'. This left about 45 feet of the 
pinnacle still standing on top of which the house was built. Logs were 
moved to the top by windlass and a cable tram 170 feet in length. A 
rock tossed from any of the east windows of the house drops about 700 
beet betone Striking. 
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DISTRICT 2 ~ ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Trout Fry Planted in D-2: A total of 4,198,000 trout fry was planted 
by Forest orficers on the National Forests of Colorado during 1923. 
Of this number 1,585,000 were received from Federal hatcheries and 
2,613,000 from State hatcheries, 1,635,000 of the fish planted being 
the black-spotted or native species, 947,500 “Eastern brook, and the 
balance rainbow trout. In addition to these numbers, 4,447,000 trout 
fry were planted on the Forests by local sportsmen's associations or 
private citizens. 


On the five Wyoming Forests in District 2, a total of 1,170,400 
fry were planted, 429,500 of which were obtained from Federal hatcheries 
and 740,900 from State hatcheries. About an equal number of black- 
spotted and Eastern brook was received, and a few rainbows. 
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Plants of fry were also made on the Black Hills and Michigan 
Forests, and the total number planted by all agencies on or near the 
Forests of District & reached a figure of over 10,000,000 fish. 


Michigan Planting: The fall planting operations on the Michigan For- 
Gat werelelesed on November P with a total of 1163.5 acres planved. 
All but 53 acres of this amount was planted with 2-year Norway pine 
scedlings at an average cost of $3.64 per acre including the cost of 
the trees. An average of 716 trees was planted per acre. The author= 
d4zed acreage for this Forest for the fiscal year 1924 is_1,000, so 
that the Supervisor has a net. surplus to his. credit. 
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DISTRICT 3 - SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


_ It Reached Intended Destination: The post effice people have turned ever 
“to the Grook an envelcpe addressed to "Mr. Official Business, Safford, 
Arizona." ‘It contained a money order cevering 2 special use and was 


sent -by a Maxican. 
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‘Blow-Down on the Tusayan; Wind storm causes heavy loss in seed trees 
and does damage to logging camp. According to the Tusayan Bulletin, 
the storm of early December blew down abeut two million board feet of 
timber on the Saginaw and Manistee sale, mast of’ which is within cut- 
over areas. On one area of from two to three hundred acres, over 80% 

of the seed trees is estimated to have been laid low. . Several narrow 
escapes by the mill company's employees occurred. In one instance a 
large tree fell across a shack and practically cut the building in two. 
The two men who had been living there had fortunately moved into ane ther 
building just before the tree went down. .A brush gang of Indians moved 
from temporary quarters out into an ‘open space anda tree crashed through 
one of the houses they had vacated. In. the epinion of the Supervisor 
about three-fourths of the timber can be salvaged by milling it, as the 
logging camp and railroad are still in the vicinity. The seed tree loss 
which is, of course, the most serious part, 1s impossible of replacement. 


Forest Service and U, §. Forest Service: A D-3 Forest officer raises a 
question of terminology. There are forest services and forest services, 
he states, and the term Forest Service does not designate whether the 
Department of Agriculture bureau is meant or the branch of the Indian 
Service that handles reservation timber. It can evem pertain to the 
forestry department of some commercial concern. U. S. Forest Service, 
on the contrary, means but one thing and does not admit of confusion. 
The Forest officer suggests that members of the U, S. Forest Service 
adopt that term in identifying themselves and in addressing cemmunica— 
tions to other members of the Service particularly when such communica 
tions eeame before the public. 


The Time We Spend on Cows: In F. Y. 1920 each head of stock -— cow 


basis - received on an average 5.5 minutes of direct time from the Ranger. 


In F.Y,..1922 each. head reccived 10.4 minutes of all time devoted to graz- 
ing and in F.Y. 1923 each head! received 9,8 minutes of all time, appar- 
ently a good figure then, for grazing work units is 10 minutes per head 
or ,say,166 hours for 1,000 head,as against 92 hours in 1920, 
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Eagles and Fawns: Recently while riding up Indian Spring Canyon, 
Ranger J. H. Mims of the Lincoln heard a sound as if a human being 
was in distress. He stopped and answered but did not hear it again. 
After riding perhaps fifty yards the sound was repeated and it seemed 
to come from the bed of the canyon, He tied up his horse and taking 
his rifle went down the side of the canyon to the bottom. He found 

a doe deer and fawn being attacked by five Mexican cagles, These 
eagles were in aeroplane formation and would swoop down at the fawn 
as they passed. The doe was standing over the fawn and at each swoop 
of the eagles wovld kick viciously at them.. He. watched this unequal 
combat: for perhaps two minutes and then scared the eagles away. Both 
the doe and the famn'were almost exhausted, They, did not seem to fear 
him and after a few minutes started up the canyon, 
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DISTRICT 4 - INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Change of Viewgoint: Not many yedrs-ago there was marked opnps age 
among. stockmen to any further restrictions by the Service regerding 
the use of ranges. The change of front manifested by large numbers 
of stockmen in the vicinity of the Cache has caused us to swell with ; 
pride, Near the Forest are large areas of privately owned range | 
lands and it is customary for the oyners to .take ‘stock to pasture ; 
for the summer. The owners of the land were so intent on enriching 
themselves that they overgrazed their lands. In recent years the 

stock have been returning to their owners in poor flesh from the ie 

vately owned ranges, while those that came from the Forest were in 

good condition, Prominent stockmen have expressed themselves as be- 

lieving the National Forests to be the only salvation to insure perma- 

nency of their business. 


At: meetings held recently with two Forest users associations, 
the Service put forth plans to revegetate cattle ranges, which meant 
further deferring of the opening date for grazing and reductions in 
permitted numbers. The associations wished to make more drastic cuts 
in season and numbers than the-Service proposed. in order to speed up 
revegetation. At the annual meeting of one of these associations a 
reactionary president as far as the Service was concerned was defeated 
for reelection by a vote of 4 tol. 


At one of the meetings above referred to one man expressed him- 
self as believing that salting methods could be improved, He said he 
distributed some salt and put some of it where there was a small bunch 
of cattle, A few days later he came along and observed that two of 
them had been struck by lightning. He was sure the salt was in the 
wrong place.--Cache, 
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State Forestry Board Objectives: The following forestry objectives for 
California were outlined xt 2a recent meeting of the State Forestry Board 
at Sacramento; 


"Appropriation by the State legislature of sufficient funds for 
the prevention and suppression of forest, brush, grain and pasture fires 
outside of the National Forests. 
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"Acquirement of logged-off areas, both in the redwood and pine 
forests” as a nucleus age State forests for a future timber supply. 


"Enactment of State legislation necessary to enable the State 
to obtain title to all privaicly-.owned timberiands, cut-over lands and 
brush-covered lands on watersheds , after the period has expired during 
which the owner of such lands has a right to redeem them under deiin- 
quent tax sales, 


Adjustment of taxes on privately-owned timberlands in such a 
manner as to encourage reproduction, perpetuate the timber supply and 
preserve the watershed cover, 


"Maintenance and improvement of the present State parks for 
the use of the public for recreational a ies and the acquirement 
of additional desirable arcas,"! 


In adopting these policies the members of the board urged the 
cooperation of the people of the State in carrying them out. 
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Prehistoric Grazing Trespass: ‘A sheep herder recently picked up a large 
tooth near Sweetwater which we suspected formerly belonged to a mastadon, 


The specimen was about Sypae cues cers entire, in excellent state 
of preservation, and weighed a strong 3/4 pound, 


The National Muscum comments as follows: "The specimen is the 
hinder portion of a last molar of a mastodon - it seems to represent 
one of the Miocene or early Pliocene epeetes and is referable to 
My me rTriami. ul 


These animals certainly must have. had an enormous capacity at 
“meal time, and had the Forest officers of the Stone Age commercialized 
their grazing, it is assumed that their caves would have required con- 
siderable reinforcement to avoid the clashing of crude implements over 
their craniums, | 


There is no record in the closed files of a mastodon having 
erazed on National Forest lands. Clearly a trespass case,-~Mono. 


Newspaper Publicity: During the first 11 months of 1923, the District 
office received over 7 ,900 newspaper items on forestry subjects from a 
clipping service covering the California press, 
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California Leads U.S. in Forest, Fines: "The worst forest fire State 
in the Union." This in brief is California's National Forest fire 
record for 1923, according to report of the U. S. Forest Benv ice ee 
quarters in San Francisco, just made public. 


More fires were started in the National Forests of the Golden 
State this. season than during any year since 1917, Out of the total 
of 1,367 fires that occurred, nearly 50 per cent resulted from light- 
ning, the remainder being due to human carelessness, and were there- 
fore preventable, Of the man-caused fires, tobacco smokers started 
358 or 50 per cent, and campers 117 or 16 per cent, Railroads, brush 
burners, lumbering and incendiarism accounted for the rest, 
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The total area burned over by fires within the National Forests 
was 173,257 acres, of which 145,437 acres were Government land, and 
26,820 acres private holdings. The Forest Service spent more than 
$100,000. in’ extinguishing these conflagrations, 


Eighty-six per cent of all fires that started in the National * 
Forests were extinguished by forest rangers and cooperators before 
they had covered an area of more than 10 acres each* Forest officers 
also handléd 152 law enforcement cases against violators of the State © 
and Federal fire laws, and havé sccured.convictions to date in 120 
cases, DOE: ; 
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“" DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Pacific Logging Congress Adopts Important Forestry Resolutions: !moné 
the important actions tiken by the Foyrteenth Logging Congress which 
met at Spokanelast October were resolutions ‘endorsing the work of the 
Service. One resolution urged the-necessity for more liberal appro~ 
priations for forest research so that this work in the Facific Coast 
region covld be put on an adequate basis similar to what has been 

done in other ‘sections, gOS Te: Al 

Careless smoking, especially of "tailor made" cigarettes, has 
been responsible for over 20. per-cent of the annual fire loss for the 
last five years: Therefore the Logging Congress recorded its opposi- 
tion to the use of "tailor mades" in camps and made its’ opposition 
known to cigarette manufacturers, te : 


The Logging Congress endorsed using soldiers as emergency fire 
fighters and recommended to the War Department that this be kept in 
mind in any program affecting military posts in the West, particularly 
where such posts are strategically located in relation to Forests. 


Larger appropriations were again urged by State, Federal, Pro- 
vincial, and Dominion Governments for protection against fire, Hearty 
support to forestry schools and students was also pledged, and it was 
urged that loggers make frecuent visits to such schools and do every- 
thing possible to increase cooperation. 


State legislation to make the teaching of forest fire: preven~ 
tion compulsory in all pudlic schools of the West was another of the 
important resolutions, . The Logging Congress also endorsed any prac— 
tical plan for ‘reforestation, AG 
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The Stevens Pass Highway which will eventually connect Puget Sound with | 


North Central Washington is. cpen to the summit of the Cascades, and | 
King County has promised to complete the other side next year. This 
road opens the way’ to some ‘of the most beautiful scenery in the North- 
mest. The new construction is 9 feet on the Chelan County side and the 
alignment and grade are excellent, lending themselves to further im- . 
provement when money is available. 


Many Campos: Final figures show that about 12;000 people visited the 

Washington Forest last season, 10,500. of them entering the Mt. Baker 
District. Twenty-five States were represented; California, Oregon, 

Iowa, Minnesota and Kansas being the heaviest contributors (outside 

of Washington) in the order named. British Columbia was numerously 

present, and the foreign contingent was augmented by three Japs and 

one Swede.--R.L.C. 
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MARKS OF FAITHFULNESS 
By Jno. D- Guthrie ,D-6 


From time to time there is considerable talk in the Service 
Bulletin and various District Bulletins. about the eldest Ranger in 
length of service on one Forest. Three or four veterans are brought 
forward in as many Districts with such records as 15 years, 16 years, 


20 years, Then, the novelty gone, the contest dies, and these veterans 


move back into oblivion. And yet we all know of many such Rangers 
grown old in the Service, and their number will increase as time rolls 
pagt the years. These other undiscovered veterans - who brings them 
forward? Who places a wreath on their brews? Who even among their 
fellow workers knows the number of ee years of long and faithful 
service? 


The men themselves, madest as most of the old-time Rangers 
"are, are not shouting their years, What have they to show this loy- 
alty, what visible sign. of lang service have they - other, perhaps, 
.than whitening temples? Surely not much in worldly wealth, nor goods, 
nor stipend. Their names on a pay roll and in the Directory, each 
filling a place in his little forest niche, and now and then talk 

of retirement - on $720 per year! 


I could not help but think that for such veterans a stripe or 
two on the uniform sleeve would be proudly worn and would be viewed 
‘with both pride and respect by their fellow workers, as well as the 
world. Yes, I mean service stripes, to be worn as a badge of faith 
and loyalty to the Service through long years. Small, inconspicuous 
stripes, or braid around each cuff of the uniform showing a record of 
winters, springs and of fire seasons in the public forests. 


At this point the pacifists and the anti-militarists will rave 
and see red and begin to talk of orders and discipline and swords and 
straight~jackets and democracy and 100 per cent Americanism! 


Postmen, street railway men, railroaders, policemen, coast 
guards, custom house sfficers, all wear stripes or some mark to show 
their length of service in their arganizations. Do these men wear 
these marks ashamedly? Postmen and policemen, some one sneers! 

Yes, postmen and policemen.. I am not so sure that we Forest Officers 
have any grounds to sneer at the service of the postman and policeman 
and railroad conductor, neither am I sure that their service is any 
the less faithful than ours, We are no less public servants than 
these men- Qne one-quarter inch strip of braid (color of the uni- 
form) for each five years of service and one one-half inch strip for 
each ten years - a symbol of ‘service. No stars nor crescents, no 
shoulder straps nor Sam Browne belts, no mark of rank, just a strip 
of braid on the sleeve, I venture to say that once adopted the serv- 
ice stripes would eventually be worn with pride by every man in the 


Service. The Ranger with his two stripes would rank with the Dis-— | 
trict Forester and with the Forester, in a democracy of service and 
loyalty. 


WHAT SORT OF AN ANIMAL CAUSED THIS "SHEEP DAMAGE?" 


a VE AN AW ENA UABUODI Ato tit 


Da! ve R. Chapline, Washington 

Scene was tee inguiry of an observant Forest Officer regarding 
some injured yellow pine specimens occurring some distance off the 
sheep range and which sheep ‘could provably not reach unless ‘they were 
provided with ladders, There.is.no doubt but what livestock, espe- 
cially sheep, under certain conditions do-injure yellow pine reproduc- 
tion, especially so where theré is insufficient food of a a 
nature for them. Hill and Sparhawk working independently both ca 
to this conclusion in their Department builetinsiiNos. 580 and 738, 
and Pearson confirms this in Bulletin No, 1105. “Under such circum- 
stances material adjustments are, and will always be, necessary to 
correct the situation, amounting in certain instances to total ex- 
‘@lusion... Hill “Pecomiended reductions | and adjustments to meet the 
situation as long ago as i913. 

“Livestock have been ‘blamed ‘aad are being blamed ‘for. injury * 
which cloge observations would distinctly prove they had li tile in- 
fluénce ‘on. ’ Injary by tip moth, other insects, rode aS porcupines, 
birds, and other agencies, have all been laid to livestock. ‘The* 
"sheop damage" on.the Kaibab, which has over 20,000 deer, extends 
many miles beyond the sheep range and affects terminals, on reproduc- 
tion five and Six feet ‘above the ground. In eastern’ Oregon an ins . 
sect has” ‘caused defoliation on TYarge' erees as well as reproduction, 
‘but this” ig” so clearly an injury. not caused by livestock that it is 
not blaméd upon the "sheep." Even the: despised goat does not cata 
reproduction with the same rélish with which he is: usually credited © 
if palatable foliage is available, thouch: considerable servuboy repro— 
duction never touched by a goat nas been labeled as eee damage." 


If livestock is doing ‘demaize to. reproduction, Baer adjustment 
in methods of management, reduction in numbers or season, or exclusion, 
should be madé. But lét's be reasonable, making our observatioas 
sufficiently earéful” to determing ‘the ‘rexl cause’ and solution, thereby 
preventing unnecessary. injury to a well-establi shed, tegsent lan though 
at the present time struggling, ‘“‘industry. 
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TWO. FOREST SERVICE HEROES HONORED 
By Will C. “Barnes; Vashinevenss, i 
“Tyr0 Forest Service heroes have been ‘given lasting monuments: 

through recent action of the United States Geographic Board, which 
body , on the recommendation of District Forestér Cecil, has: approved - 
the ‘name Frazier Mountain in honor and remembrance’ of Donald’ Fragier, 
U. S. Forést Guard, who died in’ Military Service during the World's 
War; and Mitchell Mountain: for Roy Mitchell‘, a Forest. Service- employee 
who was killed while: fighting ‘fire on the Oregon National Forest. Both 
mountains are in Ciackemas) County, Oregon, and within ‘the Cneace Nation- 
al Forest. fine 


“a +f 
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"Their glory dies:not, tho the grief’ be past." 


RANGE ne 2 REACTIO® nists 
By Perry, Ay ‘Thomps On, ‘Velheur, 


.Ranger Bob.- Say, Sam, did you read the minutes of the 
"1045th Meeting. cf Se ervice, Committee! in Washington D. C. on 
November. 30, 1925?" | 


Ranger Sam.- "Jill say I did} I nigh wore out the dictionary 


figurin' it out. Near as I can figger they was talkin' about us. 

'T first I thought 'stimulatin' relations! an! ‘essence! was probably 
some home brew, that DrniG Inspector got over to the Super's last sum-— 
mer when-——'! 


R. B.- “An! I thought they was referrin' to the stimulatin! 
talk we got from that same Inspector Last summer when he saw where 
our brush burnin! fires killed 20 or 30 saplin's.over on the Dott's 


sale-area. Phew! Judgin' from the color of the Stee S) face durin! 


same talk you'd have sure. recognized it as a ‘stimalatin' talk. 


Tate Mees Ieuein’ they was sure talkin! about us. Eldredge 
says we can boss our dogs - says we need to get our skins tougher | 
so we can stand the tongue lashin' of some of these here visitors 
from the D. Ole and NES ues on. 
vant “a B. - "Oh Boy, Oh Bort Didn't thet feller Kaeipp lambast 
us some too? Say what is a "supersensitive egotist wil) ae 


R. S.- "Lets see. You know the wife used to be a schoolmarm 
and she explained it. all to me last night but I heehee eXaC tly what 
ttis, JI guess it's a guy what has a. nice, soft, white, tender skin 
from settin indoors an?—-- "| 


Ry. Be- "But what's a 'egotists! 7" 
(Rk. S.~= "The wife says its a ouy - what never saw this renger 


ake aiet >but what knows more about.it. es the Super or me. who's 
been ridin' it now for 10 years or more, 


R. B.- "That same feller also. says most of us are "non ~-— non -- 


nonegistant fatheads' er somethin! like that too.!! 


R. 5.- "Nonexistant factors the wife says, means that we dont 
count none when it comes to parcelin! out the salary raises." 


R- Be— "I dont know as 1 got it all straight yet. Headley 
says our problems are all solved and:expressed by settled policies 
and regulations. Hot dog! Iid like: to see them Washington fellers 
stuck out on a good tough ranger district before bein' eligible fer 
them inspectin! jobs! Wouldn't that be the dope !?7" 


R. §.- "Sure would open their eyes, wouldn't it? Well I got 
to be goin! if I find out about that saltin' today. S'long. Gee 
dap, Molly, you lazy eritter. Say Bob, Eldredge fergot to mention 
our horses.!! 


Both- (muttering-to themselves as they ride away) - "Thank 
Golly, Bill Greeley dontt seem to be rarin'! to put on a Sam Browne 
belt and make us all snap ter-attention everytime one of them shows 
up. M-n-m-m-m- 'N three cheers fer Preston too." 


et sy edd ae oe a 
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COMMENT FROM THR RESEARCH EDITOR'S OFFICE 


The greater part of three weeks spent with a manuscript that 
had not had the advantages of outline revision or criticism in pre- 
liminary form by 4 Board of Reviev has served to convince the editor, 
were he in need of further evidence, that manuscripts so submitted 
are responsible for much waste of time and misdirected efforts, A 
paper which the author regards as finished gains ‘a strong inertia 
that is difficult to contend with. In the instance mentioned, a 
radical reconstruction of the paper was necessary; and this is 
lixely always to be the case with 2 study on which the author has 
not had the assistance of a disinterested person in the early stages 
of the work. 


With an ovtline verfected that truly represents the author's 
concept of the structure of his paper as he sits down to put the re- 
sults of his work into writing, and that is.a sincere effort to put 
headings for headings and subheadings for subheadings, the: article 
itself.is a comparatively simple matter to elaborate, With a thor- 
ough understanding of the relative importance of the many features 
of his work and their proper correlation and coordination, half the 
author's work is dome. On the other hand, an author who cannot state 
in acceptable form the outline of his scientific paper cannot write 
an acceptable paper. ‘There may be exceptions to this rule, but not 
nearly so many as there are persons who believe that they are excep= 
Zions to Tt. | 


a ..The editor is blue-penciling "per" and "data" liberally these 
days, and glancing askance at "optimum." Per cent" is, of course,,. 
good style, when "percentage" is not what is meant. But "per day'! 
and "per. acre" .and 'tper diameter ciass" are usually a sloppy avoid- 
ance of good English. Where possible the ‘editor is substituting an 
English expression for the -dog Latin. “As*for "data. the trouble with 
it is that it is a perfectly good dictionary expression for any. mate- 
rial that is used as a basis for deduction, or conclusion, and cconse- 
quently there is no grammatical law against its use on every possible 
occasion; and it is so used... For this reason alone, all-"data" must 
successfully defy substitution to escape the blue. pencil. Inci- 
dentally, it may not be bad‘form to remind authors that "data" is 
always, invariably, inexorably plural; there are some who still pre- 
fer it in the singular.--C.H. 


FOOSE IOI III ASIII KIO ISI AHCI AC AK A AA 
* 'sDaniel ‘Webster said: Ae 
* PRS i= a * 
* "Institutions containing in substance * 
* all that ages had done for human govern-*. 
* ment were. organized IN A FOREST." * 
* . * 
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He Ja” Be iley; Chairman of the Personnel Classification Board, 
has written letters to the Secretary.of Agriculture praising ver 
highly the work of Arthur T, Upson of the Laboratory and C. M. Granger 
of District 2 for their work with the Classification Board. Both men 
have returned to their home offices. 


iit 


In the case of Mr. Upson, Chairman Bailey wrote: "Mr. Upson: 
was at first assigned to the classification of engineering positions, 
particularly matorjials engineering; and, later, on account of his. 
adaptability and grasp of classification principles he was charged 
with the classification of small groups of positions not otherwise 
assigned, and with the review and revision of the work of other 
classifiers. In performing this work, Mr. Upson was particularly 
effective in bringing to bear not only his knowledge of the duties 
of positions in the Forest Service but also of technical positions 
in his. profession. The Board wishes to express its appreciation of 
the Department's assistance in detailing Mr.:-Upson to its staff." 


In the case of Mr. Granger, Chairman Bailey wrete: "Mir. Granger 
‘was at first assigned to the classification of positions involved in 
activities connected with the conservation of natural resources; and 
later, on account of his adaptability and grasp of classification 
principles he was charged with special assignments and with the review 
and revision of the work of other classifiers. In performing this 
work, Mr. Granger was particularly effective in bringing to bear not 
only his knowledge of the duties of positions in the Forest Service, 
but also was able, through personal inaniry and investigation, to do 
excellent work in the classification of positions in other branches 
of the Government. The Board wishes to express its appreciation of 
the Department's cooperation in detailing Mr. Granger to its staff." 


"L.M.S." Has Passed On Beyond: During the peri 
the men in the Forest Reserves kmew of the head of 

tion as a remote agency from. which issved,; from time to time, letters 
Of praise, censure, and instruction, e2ch bearing in its corner a 
cryptic monogram of three letters. References, friendly and otherwise, 
Wemcmmeatcmnecky TOM Bouts UD eee Men eM ame oh SM Sail) ae 

at first loomed in the minds of the field as impersonal agencies. But 
slowly and by devious ways information percolated into the field re- 
garding the personalities of the people behind the initials and as time 
wore on recognition grew that they represented real persons working 
earnestly toward a common end of public service. 


dad from 1898 to 1905 
Tice of the organiza-— 


Perhaps it was Yer sex, perhaps her clear vision, her lucid 
statements, that made 1.M.S. a popular favorite, but whatever the 
cause men spoke well of her, took her instructions in good part and by 
that token made progress in their work. And now, after #11 these 
years L.M.S., Or, in other words, Miss Lucy M. Strong, has come to the 
close of her long and useful life, having passed away in Philadelphia 
on Januery 16, 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Secretary. Wallace Compliments Laboratory: "The close cooperation be- 
tween the wood-using industriés and the Forest Products Lxboratory 
is very gratifying to me, and you may be sure that the work of the 
Laboratory has my hearty. approval," is what Secretary Wallace wrote 
to-E. E, Parsonage, President, Association of Wood-Using Industries. 


Big Battery of Dry Kilns Built According to Forest Service Type: 

One of. the largest batteries. “or iumoer dry kilns built since the war 
is now being installed by the Oregon—Americs xn lumber Company at 
Vernnnia , Or regon, fifty miles norghwest of Portland. This is ’a 
battery of twenty-eight dry kiins of the Forest Products Laboratory 
fan circulating type, patented and dedicated to the public by Labor- 
atory. engineers,. The dry kilns. are part of a complete modern sawmill 
that will be capable of cutting 750,000 feet of lumber ina twenty 
four hour day* It will run mostly on Douglas fir, The company has. 
recently made.a satisfactory test of the internal circulation kiln 
on shortleaf pine down in Texas where some of the green lumber con- 
tained up to 200 per cent of moisture, The Laboratory supervised an 
experimental kiln of this design at Tacoma in 19e2 for seasoning 
Douglas fir with notable success, . 


Poliovapanos. atts 


DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Meee eee ‘bagas ia cee Larsen of THe pitied River Station thinks it 
pays to advertise. Witness his contribubion: 


Mark Twain in-his early days Was Saito of a.Missourl news 
paper, A superstitious subscriber wrote him, saying that he had found 
a spider in his vaper, and asked whether that was a sign of good or 
bad luck, The humorist wrote this answer and printed it: 


"Old Subscriber; finding a eeder in your paper was nonce 
-good:nor bad luck.for you. ‘The spider was merely looking over our. 
paper to see which merchant is not advertising, SO) Gist he can £0 to 
that store, spin his web across the. door, end live a li fe of undis— 
turbed peace ever afterwards, ! 


DISTRICT 2 - ROCKY M MOtNPATN D: ‘DISTRICT | 


Christmas Tree Agitation: A number of ee woes. from different sections 
ofthe country have been received in this office, protes ing against 
the .immense number of young trees that are SoA eae for Christmas 
.decorations, One correspondent. from Detroit. states, that the local 
papers estimated that over 100,000 trees paper see sold and had to be 
burned in great bonfires, or in many cases were left by. the dealers 

on vacant lots. The sentiment against this needless sacrifice was so 
great in Michigan that protests have been made to the Governor, and 
he has ordered an investigation, - 


A correspondent from Duluth estimates that $10,000,000 spent 
annually in reforesting would not replace the Christmas trees that 
are cut every year in the United States, and he also mentions the 
large excess cut over the requirements. It. has been suggested that 
this. could. be overcome by local ordinances which, in addition to re= 
quiring Christmas. tree peddlers to take out licenses, would limit the 
number of trees to. be sold by peddlers so that the total number would 
_not de.in excess-of. the estimated requirements of each city. 


Unless some remedial, measures of this kind are passed, undoubt- 
edly action will be instituted in many places to require the use of 
artificial, fireproof Christmas trees instead of beautiful evergreens, 


ae 


. There has beon considerable favorzble sentiment expressed in 
Denver over the sale by the Porest Service of 2. large number of trees 
which were cut for the improvement of the forest stand and whose re= 
moval was really a benefit rather than a sacrifice of eroving young 
timber, 


“> DISTRICT 3 - SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Permanent Christmas Tree at Taos: While Christmas of 1923 has passed 
_into history and doings about Christmas trees are no longer current 
news, some accomplishments by Forest Officers are likely to endure. 
Through the leadership of the Carson staff a permanent Christmas tree 
was set in the plaza of the historic old town of Taos, New Mexico. 
Taos is one of the oldest towns in Americe. It is backward in many 
ways and the influences of its early flays still hang over it. It 

has never, in fact, even been incorporated but it is up to the minute 
‘in one thing; it has a live, permanent Christmas tree. The tree is a 
Colorado blue spruce about sixteen feet high. A large section of 
solidly frozen earth was lifted with it and the root system was not 
disturbed, Taos people are confident that the tree will live and grow 
and that from Christmas to Christmas children will frolic about it and 
receive commnity treats. ‘About 800 people attended the festivities 
this year and the tree will stand as a thing of beauty throughout the 
year. It will not lack care but should it die it is declared another 
will take its place. . 


New Mexico Timberlands Will Have Federal Fire Protection: Formal 

- agreement has been made between the Forest Service and the New Mexico 
State Land Commissioner by which the State-owned timber in New Mexico 
will hereafter receive the benefit of fire protection by the Forest 
Service. The expense to thé State will be at the same rte as the 
costs of fire protection on adjacent National Forest lands which vary 
from s¢ to 2¢ an acre ver year. The agreement has been informally in 
effect during the past season but with January 1, 1924, it becomes a 
formal arrangement. The new system will put New Mexico well into the 
class of progressive states from the standpoint of conservation of 
State-owned timber resources, 


DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


More Destructive Than Fire: The American Lumberman is the authority 
for the statement that in the control project area in southern Oregon 
and northern California, a territory a little larger than the State of 
Delaware, the western pine beetle during the past ten years killed 
over 1,000,000,000 B.M.- or fifty times the amount of timber fire 
killed on the same area and during the same time. 


Tests have demonstrated that, with the establishment of as ef- 
fective beetle control as the present fire control, losses due to the 
beetle can be reduced to less than fire losses. 


The Angeles Shows the Wav: During 1923 the Angeles with 1,671,000 
visitors only had 53 man-caused fires, or an average of 1 man-caused 
fire to each 31,500 forest visitors, and of the 53 violations. bf 
were prosecuted. pig 


nome Go-Getters: On the morning of September 16 last, a fire started 
in the Flea Valley country on the Lassen. The wind was blowing a 
gale, the slope was steep, with a heavy stand of yellcow pine and 
Douglas fir reproduction from eight. to twenty feet high ahead of the 
fire, ‘That afternoon a line was-built and held in the edge of the 
reproduction, although the- wind blew hard all night, ‘Instead of 
having “roast beef all over the country ,", as one. old- timer said’ we 
would, the fire burned only about, 160 acres, 


Here, then, in Ep iest dangerous: } part of the fire season at 
the worst time of day, with a strong wind behind a ‘fire burning up- 
hill, the line wate, aoteh pie conclusions ares 


(1) This may be one case in a thousand or else 
(2): Some of us are inclined to be more pessimistic than need 
be about the extremely high hazard , unaer all conditions, of these 
areas of thick reproduction,--C.D.M.. 
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eae 6 = NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Results of PR Work: Ranger Lewis: ‘af the eveki yous writes: "Fire 
season is a thing of the.past and :we, hove the pleasure of reporting 
no mon—caused fires on the Page Creck District for the first time. 
We do not feel that this is entirely due to. weather conditions. 
Rainfall was below normal-and this. district.was probably as’ dry as 
‘any in the Forest. It was.not due to.lack.of visitors, as, 15,000 
peoplé visited this district,--We feel sure, that. the, splendid adver- 


‘Sising cam aden by. the entire force on Fire Prevention solid very zood, 


wn 


Here's a New "Standard: The following definition of our work appears 
in the text-book on Civil Government by Paul S. Reinsh, Ph. D., which 
is in use in the schools of this State (Chap. XIII, p. 102): 


"The work of a forester or forest ranger is very healthful 
and interesting. He rides horseback from sunrise to sunset through 
the most beautiful forest and mountain scenery, visiting agricultural 
settlements and passing through areasvto see ,that no illegal act is 
committed," vai 


Now how do you like your jov?--G.E.G, 
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HISTORICAL LIGHTS ON THE GRAZING POLICY 
By Wiil C, Barnes, Washington 


There has been a great deal of wild discussion indulged in by 
many National Forest permittees as to the unjustness of the proposed 
increase in grazing fees based upon the commercial value of the forage. 
A favorite statement is that it is "contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American government." Also that had the stockmen of the 
West understood the grazing fees would ever be increased above the 
mere administrative costs of handling the ranges the National Forests 
would not have been established. The claim is constantly made that 


this was practically guaranteed the West at the time the Forests were 
placed. under administration. 


It is interesting to go over the ériginal documents and publica- 
tions connected with the creation of the National Forests and learn 
exactly under what conditions they were established. Those of us who 
were either in the Forest Service in early days, going back as far as 
1901-'02, or whe were grazing livestock on the areas proposed to be 
taken into the then-called "Forest Reserves, remember very well that, 
in the beginning, on a majority of the reserves, grazing of sheep was 
absolutely prohibited, and on some of them cattle were looked on with 
avery suspicious eye, The Forest Reserve Manual, approved by the Sec- 


retary of the Interior on April 12, 1902, contains the following state- 
ment; 


"Grazing in Forest Reserves. 


"The Secretary of the Interior, in being charged 
with the proper protection of the forest reserves, has the 
right to forbid any and all kinds of grazing therein. 

"Whenever the grazing appears to do no marked damage to 
the forests of the reserve, grazing is allowed by the Depart- 
ment; but until the Secretary has decided that it will do no 
harm, * * * * the grazing of stock is prohibited; and all 
parties responsible for its presence in the reserve prior to 
such decision by the Secretary of the Interior, are liable. 
to criminal and civil suits for trespass and damage." 


On July 1, 1905, in Regulation G-25, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the first time established grazing fees. For the yearlong 
period they were from 35 cents to 50 cents per head for cattle. The 
following statement was included in this regulation: 


"These prices will be gradually advanced when market 
conditions, transportation facilities, and demand for the 
range warrants such action," 


The foregoing shows clearly two important points: 


1, That in 1902 there was 2 pronibition against grazing on all 
Forests. 


2. That the question of grazing fees came up almost at the be- 
ginning and, when established, the public was given notice that the 
fees would be increased from time to time, 


From 1906 to 1911 the fees were changed but little. In 1912 
the Secretary established the grazing fees on a siightly higher basis, 
the average increase being about 5 cents a head on cattie. 


In 1915 the basis was placed at from 48 cents to 75 cents per 
head per year for cattle. The ratio between cattle and sheep was 
changed from 1 to 3 to 1 to 4. This figure, as many of you will remem- 


ber, was a compromise, the sheep men asking for 1 to 5. 


In 1916, while the minimum was left at 48 cents the maximum was 
placed at) $1.25. This was the year wheu due to criticism by Congress 
that our fees were too low we undertook to make a general raise all 
along the line. Secretary Hcuston gave notice that on March 1, 1917, 
all grazing fees would be increased varying from 12 to 20 cents a head 
with the same amount of increase in 1913 and 1919, This also set the 
fees at from 80 cents to $1.50 per head per annum. 


On February 1, 1917, the Secretary announced that beginning 
with the graying season of 1917 all fees would be increased 25 per cent 
over those charged for the season of 1916, and postponed increases in 
succeeding years until investigation could be made into the comparative 
values of goverment and private ranges. On November 14, 1917, due to 
our entrance into the war, he postponed any further increase, 


On March 1, 1919, Secretary Houston announced that grazing fees 
for 1919 would be increased according to the March 1917 plan. Taking 
all the adjustments and increases between 1906 and 1919 the average 
total increase was considerably above 150 per cent. 


At the hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture in 
December 1919, and later again in February 1920, the Committee expressed 
very frankly 2 desire to raise the grazing fees about 300 per cent. 

They wanted the Service made self supporting, It was due to the repre- 
sentations made by the Forester at these hearings that the fees were not 
put up at that time. The Forester insisted that while he recognized 
that the grazing fees were not upon a commercial basis, revertheless 
there was no information in our hands which would justify or support 

an increase of 300 per cent. The Forester agreed to gather the neces- 
sary data and place it before: Congress as soon as possiole. This was 
done and our range appraisal work represents what the Forester and the 
Secretary consider a fair and just valuation of both the National Forest 
ranges and those comparable areas in private hands, 


It is well for Forest officers in discussing this matter with 
their permittees to bear in mind three vital facts: 


1, That originally the elimination of grazing on all Forest 
Reserves was an established policy; 


2, That full publicity was given to the fact that the first 
grazing fees were to be increased from time to time; and 


3, That it was not the Forest Service which brought about the 
demand for this final inerease but the direct desire of certain members 


of Gongress to have it done in order that the Forests might become self 
sustaining. 


THOSE NINE-FOOT ROADS 


By Arthur B. Young, D-3 


It may be due to improper and unwise allocation that the nine- 
foot road has come into such disrenute. There is often considerable 
misapprehension and lack of information as to the probable use of a pro- 
posed road within a Forest, and only after a nine-foot road has under- 
gone trial and suffered abuse do we awaken to the fact that a wrong 
standard was chosen and the road should be wider. The cause for the 
change in attitude is traffic; the effect is a satisfied and boosting 
public; the outcome is a duplication of overhead expenditure and the 
final road costs more than a road constructed to the same width orig- 
inally, And we have no good and sufficient reason for having made the 
excess dip into our public treasury, excepting lack of facts. To lead 
and please the public is an undertaking that requires effort in every 
Forest Service line, as the verdict is given in the aggregate. We can- 
not lead nor please the public when we hand them a nine=foot road to 
form a link in the "Road to Hlsewhere,!! 


It is practically impossible to confine drainage, because of 
traffic following a fixed line and throwing destructive shoulders upon 
either one or both tracks, surface or no surface. Such a road is un- 
safe, mainly because of lack of space to catch up skidding or to manip- 
ulate a motor vehicle safely. The danger is enhanced by a real fear 
of going over the bank in spite of the fact that statistics will show 
thet there sre more "pile-ups" and fatal results upon the 18 to 20-foot 
lowland road than in a narrower mountain road. 


In 1922 I built seven miles of narrow road through an adobe and 
malpris country. During 1923 approximately five and one-half miles of 
twelve foot were added and it was an education to gather in the comments 
of the motley throng, which hailed from close in and far off, as it 
traveled the two different specimens. Coming from the South many would 
stop at camp and inquire: "Who is building the road? How far does it 
S07? Keep it up, you are doing good work and we vill tell the country 
just how a conservative width appeals to us and that the Forest Service 
is hitting a happy medium." Coming from the North we vould hear: "This 
in the blank, blank, blankest road I ever sav, and it must have been 
some poor blank, blank, fool that built it." 


There is danger that in sacrificing width there is likely to be 
a sacrifice in quality. A nine-foot rond remains exactly where it is 
built and is subjected to intensive wear. Give the nine-foot road a 
twelve-foot yard to play in and its life is lengthened very considerably. 
The cut in width may be a costly sacrifice, since the placing of surface 
upon the narrow road that is to stand under reasonable traffic is only 
the beginning. Maintenance is the stumbling block. There is an oppor- 
tunity to lead the water off a narrovy road but keeping it off is quite 
a different thing. To-day the drainage is controlled, tomorrow, because 
of traffic going along one Line, it ts free. 


There is no real argument against the nine-foot in itself, used 
where it properly belongs, such as to give access to ranger stations, 
ete. AS a means of cultivating in the public a liking for roads of 
conservative width the nine-foot is of negative rather than positive 
value, 


In deciding the type of road to be constructed the most important 
question is, "That probable amount of traffic must it supvort?" There 
is no use, when we have met with disapproval (public, of course), in 
kidding ourselves into the alibi, "Vell it is a Forest Development Road 
and was not meant for any considerable traffic." Much as some of us 
feel that we would rather lose the zppropriction than have the public 
run our road business, yet in the end whose interests are we safec- 
guarding? 
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WORK PLANS -— HOW DO THEY TASTH? 
By Roy Headley, Washington 


Mr. Preston contends in the open forum at the Atlantic Build- 
ing that the Washington office is cramiing work plans and standards 
down the throats of an unwilling field foree and that these adminis-— 
trative methods are pushed in a way which makes them sought as an 
end in phemselves, not as a means to an end. 


Maybe so and maybe not. District 4 is running a series of plan- 
boosting articles in its district daily sheet. District 2 is planning 
a new kind of ranger meeting for the coming winter and by way of prepa- 
ration has sent out a 40-page circular on work plans, giving liberal 
Quotations from writers, discussing the ranger's eer ee problem and 
listing questions to study in preparing for the meetings, There are 
to be no long papers but instead there will be discussions of subjects 
on which all present will have prepired themselves beforehand. These 
and other pubiications in other districts sound like there is a live. 
interest Ae work plans as tools wich men want to learn to use for 


the help they can get from them in accomplishing the things they them- 
selves want to do, 


On the other hand, Mr. Preston asks, is this enthusiasm a mere 
passing excitement induced by the attractive pictures and descriptions 
given in the administrative style book as prepared on F Street? Will 
the tumult and the shouting die when the captains and the kings turn 
their hands to other things? Is Mr. Preston right? 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Tim Hoyt Writes Interesting Book: To those who are interested in stories: 
of old days on the western cattle ranges Tim Hoyt's "Rimrock," which is 
just off the press, will come as a most interesting and welcome piece 

of descriptive and historical writing. 


With a whole lifetime of experiences behind him as a cowpuncher, 
citizen, politician, and Forest officer, Hoyt, residing at Snowflake, 
Arizona, since he resigned from the Forest Service, has no need to draw 
on his AG ET Gen Ore for thrills or local color, 


The book, which is a standard publication and sells for $2 a copy, 
is full from cover to cover with vivid word pictures of life in southern 
Utah and the Arizona Strip as it was in the years gone by never to re- 
turn again, Pictures of old pioneers fighting for what they honestly 
felt was their "right" to do with the public land whatsoever they pleased 
and woe betide the man who crossed their lines Pictures of the old- 
time cowpuncher who would hardly be recognized by the movie fans of 
to-day{ Pictures of the West as it was before civilization cut too decp- 
ly into the romance and individualism of the old-timers:--V7.J.M. 


Reccipts for First Half of Year: For the first half of the fiscal year the 
total income from all sources of the National Forests amounted to 

$2 ,372,020.66. This represents a decrease of a little over $43,000 from 
the same period last year. Timber sales increased over $178,000, 

while grazing on the other hand fell off almost. $220,000. 
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"Tignostone," the New Wood: The prohibitive cost of importing hardwood 
into Germany is the particular necossity that has mothered the invention 
of "Lignostone," the manufacture and ovtput of which is controlled by 
the Kaffee Handels-Aktiengesellschaft of Bremen. 


The new product is very hard, and is made from beech, but birch 
and pine may also be used. In manufacturing this product, the tree is 
sawed into boards of the thickness required in the finished article, after 
which the boards are very carefully seasoned, They are then placed in 
large iron containers, in which hot liquid asphalt has previously been 
poured, and the whole is subjected to a pressure of 300 atmospheres for 
thirty minutes whereby the cells are entirely closed and the wood re- 
ceives its consistency. The asphalt is used to prevent the possibility 
of moisture entering the wood cells, 


The sample received at the Laboratory is very hard, takes a high 
polish, and is not easily cut with a knife. 


The wood is used principally for door knobs, brushes, weaving 
bobbins, phonographs, and so on. No cost figures of manufacture were 
obtained, but it is believed that costs are prohibitive. 


DISTRICT 1 — NORTHERN DISTRICT 


A canvass has been made of those Forests in District 1 that have 
tried the camp fire permit system, Ali are agreed that the present form 
of permit is satisfactory; that when restricted to certain well-adapted 
areas the issuance of permits is not seriously burdensome on the Forest 
force or on the camping public, and that the duration of permits should 
generally be for the specific trip during which the applicant desires 
to remain “in the locality. On the Lewis and Clark Forest, where the 
system has been more thoroughly tested, season permits are granted to 
responsible local people. 


The Lewis and Clark makes the securing of permits a rigid require- 
ment and aims to prosecute for all violations of the regulation, whether 
first offense or otherwise. Others believe that a warning is sufficient 
for all first offense violations. 


‘The Lewis and Clark and Clearwater believe, after trial, that 
permits may well be issved by certain carefully selected persons out-— 
Side of the Forest Service. The Kootenai would have all permits issued 
by Forest officers because of the contact gained and the respyngibility 
involved, 


No Forest has as yet indicated any desire to extend the permit 
system to the entire Forest, although several additional Forests con- 
template using it on limited areas, 


On the basis of the information available at this time there 
seems to be nothing to warrant any change in the existing policy in 
regard to camp fire permits, It is desirable, however, that the situ- 
ation on each Forest be scrutinized carefully to determine whether there 
are areas on which the system could be applied to advantage, 
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DISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


. Data on Spiral Grain: Several years ago when lookout on the Pend Oreille 
‘I had a good opportunity to investigate spiral grain of various species 
in a large 1910 burn. ‘Of 396 white fir (A. lasiccarpa) measured, 85 per 
cent had left to right grain, 14 per cent right to left, and but 1 per 
cent had straight grain. A study of 26 white pines showed 14 with left 
to right and 4 with right to left. Additional observations on yellow 
pine and Engelmann spruce on the Pike lead me to believe that both direc- 
tions ‘of spiral are present in all species with the left to right always 
predominating, A peculiar fact noted in the study cf the white fir was 
that the majority of the trees having right to left spiral occurred on 
the south slope but whether exposure is a determining cause of spiral 
direction is still an open question in my mind.--C.H.P., Pike, 
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Spiral Grain Trees. = Exceptions: In the October issue of the Service 
Bulletin, E, K, answers the question of Banger Allen FP, Space regarding 
the grain of trees always running in the same direction, This same ques- 
tion came to my mind last-summer after having noticed several right hand 
Spiral grain trees of Western Yellow Pine, Upon further observation I 
found very frequently a left hand spiral grain of this species, Cedar 
(Juniperous Virginiana) does not srow to a very large size in the Black 
Hills, but trees of this species have been found with a very decided 
twist, some right and some left hand spiral. If anyone is sufficiently 
interested it might be possible to obtain a picture of each species where 
two trees with opposite spiral 2rain can be shown,--D.F,McG., Harney. 
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DISTRICT 5 — SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Yellow Pine with Big Cones: From the H & H sale on the Carson comes a re- 
port of a freak yellow pine. It -is a 20", 3=log mature tree standing 
among a group of its fellows on an excellent growing site. Many trees 
in the group are much larger and taller than this one but there are indi- 
cations in the crown that the tree was somewhat suppressed in its earlicr 
years and this may account for the small size. The strange thing about 
the tree is that while it appears to be an ordinary yellow pine such as 
thousands of others, it is a prolific seeder and bears cones about twice 
the size of ordinary pine cones, Opened cones from this tree measure up 
to 5,8 inches long by 11.5 inches circumference, The pine is surrounded 
by a group of saplings of which it is probably the parent tree. 


Qld Relics Unearthed by Ranger: The Datil Bulletin tells of an inter- 
esting find by Ranger McCament, The Ranger vas riding through a rough 
and little frequented portion of the Jewett District when he came onto 
what may have been the cache of some wild Apache. Under a considerable 
Quantity of loose stone and other debris, McCament found an ancient Span- 
ish ring bit, the remains of an old saddle made from native oak and put 
together with oak pegs, a large quantity of oddly spotted and striped 
glass beads, bone beads, small sleigh bells and brass buttons. 


Ips on the Rampaze: Lumberman Perry of the Carson reports that as 2 re- 
sult of clearing in pinon timber by nev settlers along the south boundary 
of that Forest there are many thousands of pinon trees dying from an at-— 
tack of [ps, This small beetle, also known as the Five Spined Engraver, 
normally breeds in slash and as a usual thine does but little damage to 
living timber, 


Tusayan Blow-G@own_ Timber on Marizet: About a miliion and a half feet of 
western yellow - pine merchantable down timber spread over an area of 
1600 acres is being advertised for quick sale as the result of the wind- 


storm on the Tusayan in December. 
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DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


The Greatest Playground in the World: District 5 has compiled figures 
on the number of people who visited the National Yorests of California 
during 1923 This is the first time a careful estimate has been made, 
and the oie given have been checked from sources independent of the 


Forest Service organization and found surprisingly accurate, 


AS playgroufts the National Forests of the Golden State stand 
supreme} the Angeles Forest alone with a total of 1,671,017 people had 
more visitors than all. the National Parks and Monuments combined. 


AI] have appreciated the problems recreation has imposed from the 
tremendous travel of vacationists, and wild guesses as to the number of 
visitors have been made, but the totals given below exceed the highest 
anticipation and are worth preserving for reference, 


a) Class of MST ie 


Special ;:Hotel &: : Fer ee q 
Use :Resort : Campers: ‘Picnickers: Transient: 


:Permittees:Guests ;: : :Motorists: Totals 


Grand Totals: 100,248 :430,595:613,163: 768,412 :2,419,¢82: 4,356,700 


ee eG Os. hay embod. ee a OG 
Mee nies ck, etal OM OCS, Oda EAC Ny pl wim wn le Ue 
By Oishi, Railway,: Pua otuers=): 
:Automobile:Trolley & :; Hikers :Wagon,Horse-: Total 
: POURUIRS wickets WS peels eibele ash 


Grand Totals: 3,797,604: 360,981 : 140,969: 37,486 : 4,336,700 
% of Total : 88% : Seon wate puyol 1g : 100% 


Over seven times as many travelal by automobile as by all other 
modes of travel combined. How meny years ago were tne percentages 
of automobile transportation and wagon or horseback transportation re- 
versed? Wot over fifteen years. Last year €8% traveled by automobile 
and 1% by horse power in the ram. 


Last week Ford reduced the price of his "Lincolnette," Watch 
the Travel figures for next year climb. 
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DISTRICT 6 —- NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT 


Mount Hood attracted many visitors during the past season, Nearly two 
hundred persons made the American Legion annual climb from the north 
Side on July 15, On the same day a party of editors from the State 
Editorial Asscciation climbed from the south side. Severel other 
parties from the south side also went up making the total numoer of 
climbers for the day almost S00. Smaller parties climbed the mountain 
nearly every day. 'Lige Coalman, the first lookout man on Mt. Hood, 
was back on the mountain again this season as guide on the Government 
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camp side. "Spot," the dispatchner's fox terrier, has been to the top 
three times this season. ‘He got pretty cold the first time he went up 
and stopped a long time on the hot stones at Crater Rock until he 

was warm enough to travel again. It is rather umysual for a dog to 
go to the top of Hood. 


The Agness Bridze, Supervisor MacDaniels of the Siskiyou reports, is 
beginning to take shape. Every once in a while a shower raises the top 
of Rogue River far enough from the bottom to permit another keg cf 

nails or sack of cement to be brought in, The sum of $18,000 is already 
in the project and $7,CO0O more is needed to complete it. 


Special Train: When Ranger J, A, Graham of the Oregon Forest was con- 
fronted with the problem of transporting the material for a new cabin 
and 35-foot steel lookout tower from Cedar Swamp on the Bear Springs 
road to the ton of Mount Wilson, he improvised a special train made up 
of two heavy wagons and the ten-ton tractor he is using in construction 
work on the Oregon Skyline road, loaded the material on, cut out enough 
trees along the trail to let the procession pass and in two trips took 
the whole outfit to the top, The "train" crew consisted of J, A. Graham, 
conductor, John Sinclair, engineer; and Ben Richardson, brakeman, The 
caterpillar negotiated the steep grades of the Mt. Wilson trail and 
crawled to the top without mishap except for losing the track once. 

The construction of the new cabin and the erection of the steel tower 
were. completed this summer. The top of the towér is a lookout house 

6! #4! also of stcel construction. This contains the fire finder and 
protects the lookout man while on duty. 
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Forestry Interest Grows: Over 8 pages in the Lumber World Review of 
October 10 are devoted to the Special Senate Forestry Committee's hear- 
ings and trips on the Pacific Coast, six pages of this being a reprint 
of the compilation "Forest Figures for the Pacific Coast States," 
copies of which were sent to all Forests in D-6. 


Guilty: On November 17, 1923, G. W. Ager pleaded guilty inthe U.S. 
District Court for Oregon for violation of Regulation T-3 (C) and was 
fined $100.00 and agreed to pay for the damage to the Forest on account 
of a grazing trespass in the amount of $48,60, 


The offense for which Mr. Ager was arrested consisted in break- 
ing into the Clover Creek Ranger Station-on the Crater Forest, using 
the equipment and supplies therein without having obtained permission 
from Forest officers, He had been denied a grazing permit on the Crater 
National Forest, notwithstanding which he grazed his sheep thereon, in 
addition to the offense above described.--W.F.S. 


Pate th Feces 


Editor's Note: The following poem was clipped from Service Letter of the 
Pennsylvania ia Department of Forests and waters. Wot so bad fora kid, oR 
what? 

Little sparks from camp fires, 

Caused by a careless hand, 

May change our giant forests 

Into devastated land, 


A little care and forethought 
Administered now and then, 
May save our mighty foresvs 
For the benefit of man. -— 
Gecrge J. Latavic, 


Senior, Hazleton, Pa., High Scheol. 
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"LIBERTY AND UNION" 
By W. B. Greeley 


History tells of many people, the saintliest of their times, who 
were sO concerned for the purity of their souls: that they devoted their 
lives to prayer, fastins, and self-torture. The best evidence of the 
inrooted spirit of initiative and responsibility among Forest Service 
men is the lively fear that we may lose these qualities or the opportu- 
nities for their exercise. 


Most of us hark back to the zest of "them halycon deys" when 
things were in the making. Then we tackled new problems every day, 


without instructions or precedents. We had to figure things out for 
ourselves and deai first-hand with whatever enme up, seutled my first 
Brazing trespass on the Sequoia by charging four times ths regular fee 


for the unpermitted stock. Some mon.bs afier the Law Officer in Washing-— 
ton asked’ me by what ilesal principles [ had avrived at that settlement. 
"Legal principles be hanged," I said. ‘hat trespass was settled on 
general principles." 


Much water of experience has gone over the dam in eighteen years, 
It has been a process of trying out, of profiting by many mistakes, of 
showing up the best wavs of doing things through test and comparison, 
OF necessity policies and methods have crystallized, as the field men 
have had to handle more work and a greater variety of work. Our main 
activities have had to become standardized and to run in more uniform 
grooves, just as business organization, machinery, and expert engineer- 
ing along proven lines have to follow the prospector and coffee-mill mine. 


The responsibility of the Forest Service for results has become 
Sharper and more definite, It is like the change from pioneer railroad 
building to the operation of a traffic system, responsible to investors 
and directors for returns, to public commissions for rates and service, 
and to shippers for equipment and schedules, The day of laying founda- 
tions for the National Forest enterprise along big lines has passed. We 
are well in the stage of operation. The public no longer accepts the 
National Forests on faith. They know much more about our work and watch 
it much more closely, We are held to account more and more sharply for 
expenditures and receipts, for fire losses, for the condition of our cut- 
tings, for the character of the service rendered, "Making good" is 
getiing down to specific details, 
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These changes require a closer-knit organization and the standard- 
ization of policies and methods. Every Forest officer learns from experi- 
ence, but the Service as a whole should learn much faster, We have got 
to constantly call out the best which the experience of individual men 
has taught, forge it into a general tool, and then put it into genoral 
use, Gtherwise, the Forest Service will not keep up with the evoirtion 
Bur acs JOU. 


All of which necessarily means that the freedom of aétion and judg= 
ment of the old days have had to be more or less restricted by prescribed 
methods, standards, or whatnot, But all of which does not mean for a 
moment that the Forest Service is losing its democracy, or its initiative, 
or the sense of personol vestonsibility among all its members. Wor does 
it mean choking off individual opportunities for creative work or the 
constant flow of new ideas from the bottom to the top. These are vital 
to the Service and we need them as much as ever, Particularly do we 


need the sustained driving power of loyalty to the things the Service 
Stands for. 


Creative work appeals to a normal man and is the magnet which 
holds many men in the forest Service. The opportunities for it are as 
many and as varied as they ever were. Recent developiients in public 

relations, recreation, forest management plans, and meteorology as re- 
lated to fire control are examples. No process of standardization will 
ever close the door to the initiative or resourcefulness of the man in 
the field. New ovtiets for inventive genius are constantly appearing. 
And besides, our standardized processes mist constantly be overhauled 


and remade as fresh ideas are tried out and pushed forward to challenge 
the existing order. 


“There auddid be no great difficulty in preserving the capacity of 
the Forest Service for initiative and individual responsibility side by 
Side with recognized authority and an acceptance of the policies, plans, 
and methods which represent the best which the organization has yet 
evolved, Both are estential to. good.team work in any sustained effort. 
But, on its own part, the leadership of the Forest Service must not only 
command confidence, -It should develop policies and methods through dis- 
cussion and a common understanding from the bottom up, It should always 
invite constructive criticism. And it skould make the cneouragement of 
creative work and opportunities for individual advancement or satisfac- 
tion in distinctive service one of the great goals of administration. 


In a recent papet before the Society of American Foresters, H, H. 
Chopman said that the ideal in forestry organizations in general is a 
{tension between individual initiative and freedom of action, on the 
one hand, and central authority on the other. An adjustment between 
these two forces, with neither overbalancingmr outpulling the other, 
gains the benefit of both, It is something like the balance between 
centripetal and centrifugal. forces in a smoothly running machine. It 
is what we want in the Forest Service. 
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AUTHORITY AND LIBSRTY OF JUDGMENT 
By Geo. H. Cecil, D-6 


I have read with a great deal of interest Mr. Kneipp's "Authority." 
There is no doubt that the points discussed in this article are of funda- 
mental importanve to the organization. Mr. Kneipp is old in years of 

service at least and has had a rich and varied experience in Forest Sery- 
ice endeavor. I hestitate to take issue with him in view of these facts, 
but I cannot agrce with him that: "our present day organization is based 
on old style conceptions in which the ultraradical thoughts of to-day 
had no part." That is, if by "ultraradical" is meant "liberty of judg-= 
ment and action" — I have left out "unrestricted" since I am confident — 
that no one believes in unrestricted action. Mr. Kneipp's idea that 
"liberty of judgment and action" is something new in the Forest Service’ 
calls to my mind the instructions given by a Supervisor in the old Land - 
Office days. to a Ranger who, having just received his appointment, was 
seeking instructions for the-summer., "What-does your appointment say 
you aze?" asked the Supervisor. ‘'Nyhy, a Ranger," replied the new ap= 
pointee, "Then go out and range," was the reply. 
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I remember years ago when I received my appointment as a Forest 
Assistant I was instructed to go to Cody, Wyoming, and await the arrival 
of Inspector Olmsted. I went, stayed a year and a half, and Olmsted has 
not been there yet. . I found work there to do and did-it while waiting 
Olmsted's arrival. In later years came assignment to District 6 under 
E. T. Allen. Allen's policy in handling men was to throw them on their 
own resources, give help and.advice, and judge their work by the results, 
Trained in such a school I naturally followed the same idea, so I say, 
judging from my, own experience, "liberty of judgment and action" is not 
new in the Forest Service, but rather a fundamental peEncepte of its 
early organization, 


' To. come “to "authority" = Mr. incive. says that Nofficial ‘author- 
ity * * * * is nothing more or less than the right of decision as to 
whether, when, and how certain things should be done, I quite agree 
with jaa that if "properly exercised! it "should afford no grounds for 
resentment." But it is the manner of exercise of authority that causes 
the trouble, particularly as to "how'l things should be done. The 
"whether" Sonia and does give rise to but little argument. The "when" 
is a trifle more open to argument, while the "how — there is the bone 
of contention. There is a place where "liberty of judgment and action! 
butts up against "authority." And what. is the answer? To my mind it is 
the part of "authority" to put .over to "liberty of judgment and action! 
that the "how which it insists upon is based not on the arbitrary exer- 
cise of "authority" on the part of the one higher up but upon twenty 
years of experience of the organization as a whole. 
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e FOREST PROTECTION WEEK APRIL 21-27 ~ IDEAS WANTED 
By Miller Hamilton, Washington 


The week of April 21-27 inclusive has been decided upon for this 
year's Forest Protection Week and the recommendation of these dates for- 
warded by the Forester to Secretary Wallace who, if he approves, will ask 
President Coolidge to set aside the week by proclamation. 


Ideas are wanted concerning the observance of Forest Protection 
Week from the Service as a whole as weil as from individual members. 
The Service Bulletin wants to receive their ideas and intends to devote: 
a good many pages during the next few months to the discussion and ex- 
change of the ideas andplans sent in by members of the Service. 


For example, we already know from our past experiences that Super- 
visors and Rangers accomplish excellent results by talks to schools and 
clubs in their Districts. We know also that in the cities the District 
Foresters and their staff seize upon every opportunity to appear before. 
organizations of every sort, ‘The. daily, . ‘press, the magazines, farm journals, 
the radio ~— all are used ‘extensively in ‘spreading the gospel of Forestiproe- 
tection. .Ministers, teachers, bankers, merchants , and all others who come 
in contact with the public also offer. splendid channels through which to. 
spread our. message.-- Pictures and exhibits likewise form an important part 
in our program. ree a 


But the particular ways in which to.secure the best brand of coop- 
eration, the best way to frame our press and magazine articles, and the 
best way to plan exhibits are matters on which you are cordially urged to 
express your opinion. nie 


We are going to make the 1924 Forest Protection Week a success from 
every standpoint, | Remember , Forest: Protection Week is a Service affair 
and not an exclusive party for PR earls and boys. 


WASHINGTON NOTES - 


Check! The. plot noticeably thickens, Oh,. oft be SO, is with only .. 

one more week of the Washington Office Chess Tournament still remains 

ae the beetle-browed athletes of the checkered fielé are ce 
eakening beneath ‘the terrific strain. 

It. is, for ‘instance , aberei@ias> reported fet Carter, who is 
but. one-half point behind the leaders, has appreved letters.on tro 
occasions. without, change | of’ JOC. OF bible, More aectrately, perhaps, 
one should say without change of word or comm2, since there were 
neither jots nor tittles in those letters. Then, too, ‘McGowan was 
seen working at, his desk recently as late as.ten minutes after quitting 
times These ee dear. reader, these things, be pas sing strange, oe 


But as we eoneo press he bet of the eleven contestants ‘are closely 
bunched ~ Burkholder 7, Gill 7, Carter 65, McGowan 6..-So it is-still . . 
upon the dimpled knees of the gods as,.to who will win, the crocheted. hot 
water bag. 
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Fordyce Writes on n Fourt % Glacier Trip: ‘The lena pero ela He January 
mainber of the JATLONAL SPORWSMAN MAGAZINE is “by 0. P. Fordyce. and con- 
ins an account of the expedition which went to the Fourt een: in 
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Prizes @ffered for Fire Prevention Pledges: Prizes totaling $25 will 
be offered by the New York State College of Forestry in a contest for 
the best set of rules written in the-form of a peedge | on the duties 
of those who enter the forest for pléasuré. or business with regard to 
the handling of fire, such as burning matches, cigars, cigarettes, 


pipe tobacco and camp. fires, and the discovery of :fires set by others, 
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FOREST PRODUCTS. LABORATORY 


Utilization of Forest préduats ‘Important “as Timber Growing: Colonel 
Greelcy 3 indicated his opinion of whe: position. n.of timber utilization in. 
a forestry program when he said at the General Standardization confer- 
ence:."I% is very much ofan old story to say that the Forest Service 
and the Department of Agriculture have always regcrded the development 
of greater economy and greater efficiency in the use of the products .. 

of our forests. as. standing on all fours with . tthe growing of timber as 
part of a general conservation program, For “many years our organiza- 

_ tion has been conducting various lines of. industrial research, looking 
towards the saving of waste and the betterment of manufacturing methods 
and pvocesses in the utilization of our timber; and investigatioas an.” 
the standards of lumber grades and. specifications, because of the far-.., 
reaching importance of that development, have necessarily had 2 pretty 
large place in our program of industrial research," 
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FOREST .EXPERIMENT STATIONS . 


Cooperation: “An agreement has ‘recently been. signed by which the Ui Se 
Bureau of Entomology, the University of Minnesota, and the Lake “States 
soe est Experiment Station will work together. in more extensive. investi- 

ious of forest inseets in the Lake States as a basis for their con- 
cr: Briefly, it provides that the University of Minnesota will 
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flies: 


furnish office and laboratory space and equizgment. The Bureau of Into- 
mology will select a specialist in forest entomology, who will be. as- 
signed to the University Agricultural Experiment Station as collaborator 
in charge of the Lake States Field Station of the Division of Forest 
insects, and will provide $500 for the support of the work to July a 
192k, and $2500 for the succeeding fiscal year. The investigations 
shall be planned, approved, and conducted jointly by the three parties 
to the agreement. With the precedent of the enormous damage done to 

the tamarack by the larch sawfly and to the spruce and fir by the spruce 
bud worm and the recent appearance of serious infestations of the jack 
pine sawfly which threatens to wipe out forests of that species in the 
region, this start in a cooperative attack on the problems involved is 
most opportune, 
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DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Land Exchanges: The Secretary has approved land exchanges on the Coeur 
d'Alene and St. Joe Forests by which the government secures 1040 acres 

of cut-over. land, most of which is in the white pine type. All of this 
land is well stocked with young timber from 5 to 10 years old. It in- 
cludes nearly three-fourths of a million feet of sawtimber, about one- 
half of which is white pine, situated on a driving streamand within 
one-eighth of a mile of a projected railroad. In exchange for this, the 
owners of the land secure stumpage on the Uranus Creek sale on the Coeur 
d'Alene Forest, and it is estimated that the stumpage from four and a 
half acres will be sufficient to pay for the entire 1040 acres. In other 
words, the government is giving the merchantable timber on one acre of 
land which it retains for future crops for 231 acres to which it secures 
title to the land as well as the timber. The puolic's interests seem to 
have been well provided for in this exchange . 


A THOUGHT FROM "TELEPHONY" 


Jones has one dollar, 

Muith has one dollar, 

They exchange dollars, 

‘Then Jones has one dolla, and Suith has 

one dollar. i 

But if Jones has one idea 

fnd Smith has one idea, 

‘And they exchange ideas, 

Then Jones has two foes and umith has 
two. + Sees 


The Bun eta Eerie medium for exchange of ideas, Use it! --Hd, 


DISTRICT 2 - ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Investigative Committee Meeting: ~The District Investigative Committee 
recently met to discuss the research program for the coming field season, 
The committee consisted of Mr. Bates of the Experiment Station, Super- 
visor Hilton of the Medicine Bow representing the Supervisors, the Dis- 
trict Forester and members of the offices of Forest Management and Grazing. 
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The existing projects were reviewed and many new studies were 

proposed for 1924, One of the most impertant new ones is the securing 
of growth data, principally through increment borings. for use in the 
preparation of management plurs. Since management elaaie wili be made 
for practically 211 the Forests curing the next. year, it is very urgent 
to have the most reliable growth data possible for use in preparing 
these plans, The next most inportent stuay provosed is what ox estab— 
lishing reproduction plots to determine the effecs of grazing upon 
reproduction, There has been a feeling that the lack of reproduction 
in the yellow pine tyne in southwestern Colorado is due to Braulng. 
It is also netessary to determine the effect of sheep Upon vepreauc- 
tion in the Black Hills and Hurney Forests, particularly ‘slice there 
are demands for the admission of large numbers. of sheep to the lime- 
stone typé. Plots of this character will also. be established on the 
Pike, Hayden, Medicine Bow, Routt, and Gunnison Forests. 


DISTRICT 3 - SS SINS DISTRICT 


This Year and Last in Fire: There were 522 forest fires in District 3 
during 1323 against 699 for 1922, Of the 522, 281 were due to light- 
ning and therefore unprevensable., Camp fires were responsible for 66 
and. smokers caused 108. Railroad engines set five and fourteen came 
from brush burning about rauches. Cattlemen permitted two branding 
fires to escape and lombering operations are biamed for twenty-two. 
Causes for seventeen fall under misceilaneous ard seven are charged to 
incendiarism. - Class ¢ fires numbered 77 and Class A, 281. About two- 
thirds as much ational Forest land was burned over in 1923 as in 1922 
and man-caused fires «an behind by 101. There were no large Tires on 
National Forest land in the district, although two fires oa oe rivate 
holdings within forest boundaries spread from small fires that had been 
onze controlled and covered extensive areas. Forest officer's “assisted 
in the final suppress sion of these and no National HOGe=s timber was 
cestroyed. 


The Annual Repo? “t Covering F Recreational Use of the National Forests 


coniciied for tne calendar year of 19235 shows for the District a total 
use by? 


Special Use Permittees and Guests ............ 2,961 


Hotell and Hescrt) @aestS at eke seme ee neces seaes | Ol gboe 
CARS S 7 io avaiable pli sous ne wyanwie eee mene are ena astra 34 298 
Pica ickers COS. SEN HE BOT, Oe ec veces eee | oye 
Transient MOLOFISES wees reese ees ercereeveene 379 avd 


using the vavious modes of transportation as follows: 
Automoniles (exclusive of stage lines) ..... 495,278 


Raiauroad, trolley and stage line ......-...- 9,765 
PILIE@ RS) cells a nu im Aon\secto: isa io poe ge ms Bice mae a ace 7 dik 
All others (wagon, horseback, etc.) | 5,093 


The grand total for the District of 211 kinds of visitors is 519 933. 
This tctal does not include all of the through automotile tourists 
passing through the Coconino. If this were added the grand total would 
be about 670,090 for the District. 


pustRdo? 4 - INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


On This Fee Business ~ Col. Greeloy's Stand: The Service has laid out 
a teasonable course in this matter with the purpose of being mutually 
' fair to the public interests and to our range users, and with special 
consideration of the financial depression which still exists in the 
livestock business. The Forester regrets the attitude of some of our 
friends in the livestock industry who are disposed to abanaon the 
well-tried method of cooperation with the Forest Service on these 
questions and to appeal to Congress for special legislation. it is 
his opinion, however, that is, of course, the right of anyone who 
feels that his interests are being injured, and he states that he is 
content to submit the issues to Congress on the fairness of our pro- 
‘ gram as- compared with the fixing of grazing fees by cost of adminis— 
tration or any quase policy. that may be proposed. 


Above all, Col. Greeley. states, the Forest Service has in this 


controversy only the friendliest Yeeling toward the livestock producers. 


“We recognize our responsibility to them no less than to the general” 
public, | Mais mot, cacy to find ia’ satisfactory meeting ground upon 
which these two responsibilities can be harmonized. But to do that 
will be one constant endeavor within any limitations that Congress may 
prescribe, whether they are drawn in the interests of the range users 
or from the standpoint, of the element which advocates an immediate in- 
crease in grazing fees. Col. Greeley doubts ver ry mach whether any 
legislation will be enacted on this subjiect. ie ‘believes that in the 
» long run the wisdom will be seen for having an administrative matter 
of this kind in the hands of the administrative agenties; and that in 
the end the question will be settled by the Service itself in coopera— 
tion with our grazing permittees, — 


a nanan 


DISTRICT is = CALINORNIA ‘J DISTRICT 


Shasta Plantations: Some encouragement may be glea aned from the progress 
reporss on the Shasta yellow and ‘Jeffrey pine plantations which were 
established from five to twelve years ago. These reports indicate, 
however, that we have much to learn with regard to planting sites, 
age, ama conditions of stock and planting methods before we may expect 
to attain successful results. 


Most of the planting stock used has been one year in the seed- 
beds and one year in transplant beds. It appears that stock carried 
“two or three years in tran: splant beds has proved to be less satisfac- 
tory than the 1-1 stock. The spacing has been chiefly 8 x 8. 


The most successful of the early plantations comprises an area 
of 5 acres. This planting was done in 1911 when 540 yellow pine plants 
(1-1) were set cut. Subsequent examinations gave the following re- 
sults: oor nk we abode 


SEG eas gaanhan ies 440 trees — 
1913, ae ie iPS " 
LOL 2 AUS * oe 3 eA 
NAL Sattatet wea inl(enw ish ne) Bs Reo, 
Sos tal gss (6) alle is ala elo ao M 


These trees are now from 3 to 7 feet in height and are growing vigor- 
ously. 


One striking thing shown by the examinations is that we may ex-— 
pect a continuing loss for a long period after planting. 


Es Bay 


Four of the plantations have only 12 or less trees per acre. 
Five of the largest of these plantations contain averages of from 40 
to 90 trees per acre, while three have from 120 to 225 trees per acre.—— 
C.E.D. 
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DISTRICT 6 -. NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT ' 


Getting Publications to Public: During the Pacific International Live- 
stock Show in Portland some 5600 pieces of Forest Service publicity 
material were distributed. The Mt. Hood folder and the D-6 windshield 
stickers led in popularity, 1500 of the former and'1000 of the latter 
being given out. The Columbia, Umatilla and Cascade folder maps were 
the most popuiar map folders, Eignt hundred copies of Government For- 
est work and 100 Forests and Forestry in U. S. were distributed, 


Improving Fach Shining Hour: Twenty-six Forest officers in D-6 on twelve 
different Forests aid thre se in the District Office took 29 different 
courses in home study duz ring the fiscal year 1923. Studying was not 
confined to any one class; among those taking courses were i3 Rangers, 

6 Forest Examiners, 3 Deputies, 3 Clerks and one Superviser, ~ 


The Society of American Foresters, North Pacific Section, held an open 
meeting or smoker in December at the University Clud, Forest Examiner 
Hanzlik spoke on "Forestry in Sweden," and showed some motion pictures 
of Swedish oo mevhnods and Swedish fovests, Hanzlik returned in 
August from a yea r spent in Sweden as a fellow of the American-Scan- 
dinavian NoGmaatdon! which annually awards scholarships to American 
forestry students in exchange for an equal number of Scandinavians who 
' study forestry in the United. States. 


DISTRICT 7 - EASTERN DISTRICT 
General District Meeting: Supervisors of District 7 will assemble Sun- 
day, Febn mary “My at Natuvall Bridge, Virginia, for the first general 
district meeting in two years, In pavieieacion of increased activity 

in land purchases next fiscal year the first two days of the conference 
will be devoted wholly to acquisition plans, policies and procedures, 
During the remairder of the week, operation, management, pavlic rela- 
tions, and BPAZLig will all have their day in court. District Forester 
Reed and his assistants will be in attendance throughovt-the week, 

while Messrs, Sherman, Kneipp, H. A. Smith, Barnes, Eldredge, and possi- 
bly others of the Tores ter's office, will spend a day or two at the 
meeting. 
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ORDERS IN THE FOREST SERVICE DEMOCRACY 


By Elers Koch, )p--1 


Mr. Kneipp's articles on "Authority" and "Orders" in recent 
issues of the Service Builevin have probably made many of us think 
over how we give and receive orders. 


To my mind the democracy of the Service does not rest in the 
fact that orders are not generally obeyed, but that a Forest Service 
man does not and should not accept without a comeback an order which 
he believes with good reason is wrong or inadvisable. A man who 
won't come back may make a good private in the army, but he hasn't 
got the stuff for a Forest Officer, We don’t want any unquestioning 
obedience "Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and dic kind 
of stuff in the Forest Service. On the other hand, after a man has 
come back and stated his views, if the superior after reviewing the 
situation still persists in the original order, it is up to the sub- 
ordinate to accept the order and carry it out fully and cheerfully. 
If it is wrong the superior takes the responsibility. 


One factor which is frequently overlooked in comparing the For- 
est Service with other organizations is the fact that our men are 
dealing with natural conditions and the forces of nature, and the said 
natural conditions are spread over 180 million acres of mount@in and 
forest. 


A superintendent of a factory can issue positive orders as 
to how and when certain things shovld be done because he has the whole 
situation, so to speak, under his hand and knows all the circumstances 
and probable contingencies. On the National Forests, owing to the 
extreme number of variabies and the difficulty of knowing all the 
circumstances, an executive officer has to be very guarded in the 
first place in issuing categorical orders, and furthermore he has to 
expect that circumstances may arise when his subordinate will modify 
or disregard such orders if they are issued. 


A ranger tells his foreman to build a fire line wp a speci- 
fied ridge in the face of an approaching fire ani backfire the line 
at 5 p.m. During the day the wind whips a spotfire back of the 
ridge. If the forcman is any good he is going to use his own judg- 
ment and disregard the ranger's orders if the changed circumstances 
warrant it. But he has to justify his action by results. If the 
ranger comes back and finds the foreman used bad judgment in aban- 
doning the line he is probably going to give him the devil for it, 
But, on the other hand, if abandoning the line was clearly the thing 
to do and the foreman sticks to the original line and says, "You 
tola me to put it here," the ranger is equally going to give him the 
devil for being a bonehead and not having the courage to disregard 
anh order, 


I believe this illustrates the difference between Forest Serv- 
ice methods and military diccipline. J don't know 8 lot sbout military 
orders, but my impressioniis that if the subordinate in the army could 
not reach his superior to get a change of orders he would be expected 
to compicte the fire line 2s specified, even if he knew it to be wrone. 
A Forest officer should not be expected to obey orders blindly, but, 
of course, has to justify his departure from them or take the conse- 
quences. 


One more point and I am throngh, Mr. Kneipp deprecates the idea 
of a superior "suggesting" or proposing anything to 4 svbordinate in- 
stead of saying "you do it this way." Isn't this due to the fact, as 
previously stated, that we are dealing largely with the conditions of 
nature with infinite variations and the man on the ground has to be 
given considerably more leeway in time and methods of doing things 
than is required in a factory or an office? Also, we are doing new 
things which none of us knows all about. If the superior is too ready 
to say "this is the way and the only way to do this" he cuts off ex— 
perimentation in something which he probably doesn't know the last 
word on. 


In some lines we have reached definite and final conclusions 
which are generally accepted. By all means let us have orders, in- 
structions, and standards for thesé things, but don't let's be in tao 
big a hurry to issue the last word in the form of a Signed and sealed 
order on matters which are in the development stage. 


WHY IS IT? 
By Evan W. Kelley, Washington 


In a recent issue cf the Service Bulletin, Supervisor Cunning- 
ham of the Bequoia National Forest had a story about a lady whose nerves 
were unstrung and shattered as a result of riding over a Forest Service 
mountain road which, unless a steel tape registers incorrectly, even 
more neariy approaches an 1l—-foot standard than one of 9 feet. Asa 
matter of fact, long stretches of 12-foot width may cause even a con- 
servative-minded inspector to wonder if Mr. Cunningham's 12-foot ob- 
jective were not, in a large measure, already accomplished. 


The story of the good lady!s discomfort was quite appealing, and 
in sympathy my old fellow supervisor literally stamped his pen with 
agitation when writing about it. To support his contention that a 9- 
foot road is a risk to life, limbs an@ cars. (and in regard to the 
particular road in question he must also include in the unsafe class 
roads 10 feet or 11 feet wide) he avers that roads less than le feet 
wide fail to provide requisite safety. How much wider would the road 
need to be to insure safety from the nervous lady's point of view? 


However, that is not the principal question at point. The ques-— 
tion is why does a simple case of nerves provoked by 4 ride over a 
relatively narrow road arouse enough intcrest upon the part of steady-— 
minded men to cause them to write at length about it, whereas the case 
of three major accidents involving a trio of cars plunging off a broad 
hignway within ten miles of one another, one Sunday night in 1922 on 
the Lassen Forest, brought forth not even a scratch of a pen conccrn- 
ing reasons. Hvery one of the accidents occurred at wide turns, one 
of which, as I recall it, was at least 20 feet from bank to bank, 
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gee automobilists in viewing the upturned wrecks: beside this 
California State highway commented "Too much speed." Does anyone ques~ 
tion but that wide roads do invite speeding? is it not true that they 
do? If wide roads bid the speedsters on. at a pace that wrecks and kills, 
shall the Forest Service fool itself into building wide roads to secure 
safety? Should not its members look for, eeeen to, and weigh facts 
as presented by daily occurrencésT 


‘ . POLICY AND ORGANIZATION 
« Report of District I Investigative Committee, D-3 


The. annual cut of lumber for Arizona and New exalts has approxi- 
ahaa 200 million feet for the caleniar years 1920 to 1922, inclusive. 
A recent estimate by Forest Management places the probable annual cut 
by. 1927 at over 300 million feet. It is recalled that the Capper re- 
port estimated the possible sustained yield under management from these 
two States at approximately 350 million feet, not much in excess, of the 
probable cut within three or four years. This cut, of course, is not 
properly distributed. Some of it is bunched in localities which will 
eventually be cut out, Somewhat less than one-half of the present cut 
is Bational gorest gtumpage, but this proportion will rapidly increase. 

. The National Forests have 64 per cent of the standing sawtimber in these . 
-two States. National Forest, Indian reservation and State-owned tim- 
ber, all of which is fairly certain of being handled under approved 
forestry practice, constitutes 85 per cent of the stand: It is believed 
: that by 1927 the rate of cutting in relation to. the capital stock of 
timber will be greater in District 3 than in any other District with the 
possible exception of_7,.if in fact it-is not so now, The next few 
years should see a big development in the use of minor forest products, 
the manufacture of naval stores, etc. 


The bearing of stock grazing upon the poaceise Ot bt Ox aeuy in 
the Southwest has been recognized, and the present sheep exclusion 
policy on cut-over areas is a recent development in this connection. 
We are appreciating, however, more anc more the tremendous bearing which 
grazing has upon maintaining forests in a high state of productivity. 


We have been concerned with reforesting our cut-over lands. It 
is time to turn our attention to the.vast areas of devastated land, 
particularly at the higher elevations in the spruce and Douglas fir 
types. These areas have resulted largely from severe burns many years 
ago. Much of them could be reforested by natural methods with more 
restricted grazing use and scientific control. Such fovesis would be 
of immense value not only for the production of timber, bus perhaps even 
more as watershed protection, since they occur on the headwaters of many 
of the most important streams. Many parks within the yellow pine area 
give promise of forestation if the érazing can be handled with this as 
a aads objective. 


Watershed protection, which has always been recognized as a major 
function of forests, is of special importance in a semiarid region Like 
the Southwest. The immensity ‘of this problem is now being realized and 
its solution is receiving every possible attention. It is believed that 
ioe om this point of ‘viéw.our administration is not by any means 100 per 
ee:it.efficient so far... The vast amount of erosion which has tekken place 
ia the last fifteen or twenty years is evidence of this fact. It.is 
higt time .thet this feature of forest administration be eseeh hold of 
in «more effective ways In this connection, stock grazing is undoubt- 
edly the greatest controllable factor. of influence. 
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The foregoing facts which reveal a high degree of intensity in 
forest use, a close relation between the production of timber, grazing, 
and ae protection, considered in connection with the welis!mogn 
handicaps..to silviculture and growth ‘of squthwestern climatic conditions, 
are, suffiqient without any further elaboration to reflect the’ scope and | 
variety of the research probiems which confront. the age st esicee in ree 
District Be os VE 
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THAT DRAINAGE QUESTION 
By H. O. Stabler, D=7 


Roads, be’ they narrow or wide, need adequate drainage, Perhaps 
proper drainage represents 75 per cent of the problems of constructing 
the average road.” How to get it is the bone of: contention among engi- 
neers, near-engineers and-laymen. Many’ think. they have solved all drain- 
age problems by the construction. of an inside ditch, ‘The inside gut- 
ter is:a-popular conventionality, but it, if necessary at all, is only 
part of the drainage system.:: The water must. be got: into it and, more. 
impor tent aki -out: of) abi nS ee 
“Al. of. us have seen roads wads wh ae as the . “result ‘of rut wash’= 
rut wash due-to.a lack .of cross drainage and no or improper maintenance + 
and parallelling the ruts a perfectly good side drain standing high and 
ary.,, a monument to conventionality and performing just as much service » 
aS the-rowelless-spurs of the aviation officer in the cockpit of a Martin 
Bomber, .The officer might fall on a horse; and that. is about as prob-~ 
able after all as thechance of the rut water getting into: many of the © 
overly advertised inside ditches, Of course the. ditch has: its proper ~ 
place, .fust as: spurs are needed by the cavalry::officer, but it is my. un: 
expert experience and:.observation that our. narrow forest roads, given 
proper soil.conditions,(we have some soils in District 7 that are” : 
eroded by a heavy dew), can be and actually are adequately drained: with- : 
out the inside Saet. 


= my ee exces s width of roadbed and: use of expensive but — 
nevertheless fanciful: forms of drainage are:too often substituted for 
common-sense workmanship. on. narrower roadbeds.,, so designed that traf— 
fic cannot: slip off, equipped with adequate drainage that will drain, 
and then actually maintained by persistent exccution of a well-thought- 
out plan of maintenance. Let us first widen ovr vicwpoint.and approach 
this mooted question eae open (and welli- drained) minds. 
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TASHINCTON NCTES 


Pocket Manual of Georgia ahsseer "Gommon Forest Grae’ of Georgia," a 
handbook prepared by W. R. Mattoon, with the assistance of ‘Professor 

T. D. Burieigh, Head of the Forest School at the Georgia State College 
of Agricuiture, has recently been published by the Extension Division 
of the college, The cuts of-the hardwoods .2re aL: from er ue es by Mrs. 
A. HE, Hoyle of the. Branch of: Engineering. 


This is the ninth sister in ithe "forest-trée-guide family." 
The -Georgia manual is.:the largest of them all; with descriptions of ie 
cight more trees than any other book, or. a total of seventy-cight species, 
Each is accompanied with an: outline figure of the leaf, fruit, and winter 
twig, and, in the. case of some, also the: flower.. The other tree guides, 
lixewise largely the result: of Mr, Mattoon!s effort, have been’ published 
by the State Forestérs of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
ge2, the Department of Public Instruction of Delaware, the State Commis- 
Sioner of Agriculture of Kentucky, the Extension Service of Clemson 
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Agricultural College, South Carolina, and the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, whose tree-book describes trees of the District of Columbia. 
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Writing for the Reader - Not for the Files: . The following is an ex- 
tract from a a perdgonal letter from C. H. ioashinn, whose news paper arti 
¢les have been accepted and published. to- an unusual degree: 


And now of Forest literature of which ao. Ghee Heewe me — the 
heart of the whole game seems to me this -— visualize the busy man who 
will look at your headline and either go further or turn to something 
else, Like him, believe in him, think of him as a friend or neighbor. 
Then you capture him. i 


"Dear old Dr, Hilegard, my Chief in the U. S. Agricultural work, 
discovered that I could, as he said, ‘transiate technical stuff into 
the vernacular.! Dozens of times I took his scientific papers, which-- 
were never 'gopied! and told the thing over so that the Chronicle used 
a column or so — but I had to sit down with dictionary and encyclopedia, 
etc., and get myself within the circle of Dr. Hilgard's ideas before I 
could write a line. Then I took notes, Lastly I put his scientific 
address out of sight and told the yarn. It was lots of fun." 
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Fire Insurance for Sheep: In the annusl grazing report for the Columbia 
Forest, Supervisor | Wright reports an interesting piece of information 
for Supervisors having large areas of burned over lands where fire 
hazard is still high. The owners of three bands of sheep to be grazed 
in the Yacolt Burn took out policies insuring the sheep for a Pade vicars 
The premium on the policies, each for $15,000, was $140, At the cnd of 
the grazing season the owners secured the cancellation of the policies 
and each receivec a rebate of approximately $100, thus making the cost 
of a $15,000 policy for 3 months . approximately $40.--E.N.K. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Engineers Should Study Forest Waste Question: The interest in saving 

wood waste taken by President John W. Blodgett of the on eon Lumber 
iesadisctarewe! Association is indicated in the following remarks from 
a recent speech made by him to the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; "I now bring you to a situation that should challenge every 
drop of professional fighting blood that you have in your veins," He 
then tells of the annual wood waste of nine billion feet valued at 
$200 ,000 ,O00. 


Referring to the desired need for information as to whether the 
inch board or some other thickness is best for a well-built home, under 
discussion at the Standardization Conference in Washington, Mr. Blodgett 
said: "Therefore, it was to the everlasting credit of the lumber in- 
dustry that they put this question up to the greatest authority in the 
world - the Forest Products Laboratory." 
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os 1 - NORTHYRN DPSTRICT 


M vantity.. Production is a Failure: slmost anything can be proved or 
disproved by .s statistics, They arévas convincing 3S a good oil-ctock 
salesman and more dangerous than dynaniter: Still they are too fasci-- 

nating and in some cases too imporcent to be ignored. 


_ Statiatics.on.the cost of held fire line ‘have been compiled in 
D-l for four years. If the ‘statement in’ the héad line abeve is narrowed 
down to the discussion of chains of" hed fire line, rer ‘haps? 1t).2s ama’ 
line with the facts, The tabulations ‘below are interés ting and expres-— 
Sive of the facts, Just how to make them of practical use is a topic 
open for. contributions.  Porhans thoy do indi ee Serve: a usefui pur= 
pose in inducing” us to think about the cost of held Line’ and about © 
methods by. which, Ate can be reduced, , 

Cost. per chain of oe Cost per chain of 
Held ¥ire Line 19¢a Held Line D-1 


se 
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By. Regions LAW weds ‘ By Years: oes 
Mam eo NS ae ies / opoMan ~<: Dole :G0st per 

“Region _‘¥Hours :lars °:: Year + Ghains : Hours <-lars : Man hour 
Eastern Mont. of Oley OFBA lS: U2025: MRLZIS dior Wh Gewy Woe eee 
Gont. Divide“) “6.0. 8G756 :: 00210 so c2O8yGile 7adde sOuchaae ees 
West, Mont. OO. Oe St OOb. ¢ tinea. Wien MG MuC ie 9:11.24 6sals.), 68¢ 
North Idano =: 7.2 : 7.00 3: °123 3° 4568 2° (15.8.2 2 or ee 
Central idahows 4.20 toe.6ess : : : 
D-1 wove AN Bie 


En a ion canaries the figures are sufficiently consistent.to indi- 
cate the trend of facts. uring each of the yous the cheapest fire 
4 line -has been. built in the Bastern. Montana region, “the most costly in 
.-the North Idaho region. pesor the smallest muwher’ of chains is consist— 
ently in the Hastern Montana region and the gr eaiest number in North 
idaho. The; Lowest cost per ‘chain reported’ by” an individual Sordst (34 
eents) was. in. Eastern Monta ona, and. the’ highest. ($24, go)! ras ‘in’ Nez tH 
Idaho, 
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DISTRION 2.- ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Stock Show Week in Denver This Year, as usual, was attended by prac— 

tically Gis ieililaxene Sort the o: omganizatiois in she State from hardware men to: 

county commissioners, t.is the favorite time for people in various 

parts of;.the State to take up with the Dis trict Office grazing ‘conp ie laye 
and. requests for. road epee a 


District Forester Peck appeared before the meeting of county * 
commissioners and the Colorado Stockgrowers Association for short talks. 


The, Colorado Stockerowers Association went strongly on record 

ainst any possivie injrease ‘in grazing fees. They encorsed the prin- 
Tae of basing the fees upon the cost of administration and voted ap- 
proval of a memorial requesting” Congress to pass a law requiring the 
Forest Service to regulate gfagzing fees on this basis. This memorial 
is to be telegraphed to the Colorado delegation at Washington. ‘The 
association also passed a resolution, after some debate, eeereseias 
appreciation of the consideration given by the Forest Service to stock- 
men in various ways. For these small favors, let us be grateful. 


Seip tae Seca oe ie re repa! <O AF ky Sep pie et 
Sa bes Se Ye ea dee hep Sy COONEY : 
SE CAG Hr sskes Uer et aerc tn? Gn Sa LY A a : . Semen eat mean 
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eo 3 = SOUMETES TER DISTRICT 


_ New Bromontary, Butte: Mowers The gihageenee Babletin announces that: ‘the 
_.110-foot steel lookout tower that is to replace the famous old wooden 
tower on Promontory Butte has been shipped ‘from Chisago. ‘This will be 
the highest lockout tower in District 3 and possibiy the highest in 

the entire Forest Service. - i 


.Note: The old wooden tower was built by Charles H. Kissan back 


alae 1912 or | or 1913, . It. was a fine: piece of workmanship and good engineer- 


ing, with. a. Sore ightness ant grace of apperrance. To climb it 
has daunted many 2 Forest officer. On the other hand, Arizona ‘flappers 
have scaled its dizzy height, and 2t least: one youthful fire guard 
shinned up.the flagpole on top to untangle the flag. 


: n Fate ian gde: Pisce oath Ba O15) i eae 3 (cht, EEE diac ook 
Our  Ofdost: Forests. The. Bora: Division: oe the: oe Fe: Bag: re ‘céle- 
brated its Zend birthday - an age greater than that of any other forest 
in the District. As the "Pecos River Forest Reserve" it was set aside 
on January, 11, 1898, : . Next im .years rs. the Grand Canyon Forest Re- 
serve!l created in 1393, the San Francisco Mountains in i898, and the 
Black Mesa in 1906. None of the original four names survive as the 


name of a National, Forest to-day, 


oa 4 - INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Timber sale Business Increases: The timber sale business during 1923 on 
the National Forests of this District was extremely satisfactory. Sales 
totaling 181,650 thousand board feet were made during the year, This 
was the largest amount of timber ever sold in one year since the organ- 
ization of the Forest Service, with the exception of 1920 when the 
amount slightly exceeded two hundred million board feet. While the 
large amount sold in 1920 was due to a single exceptionally large sale 
in western Wyoming, the amount sold this year indicates a more normal . 
growth in the lumber industry in this region as the sales are not great- 
ly concentrated in any one place. The widespread development is indi- 
as by the number of different forests making excentionally large 
gales. 


The lumber industry is looking forward to a period of expansion 
in this region, and it is to be expected that this amount will be in-. 
creased to a very marked degree in the next few years, A number of 
timber sales are now being negotiated and it is believed that 1924 will 
show no slump in the National Forest timber sale business in tnis region. 


ee #------- 


DISTRICT 5S - CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


"OQ, DEATH, WHERE IS-THY STING?" It begins to look as though a lot of 
these chronic moaners are right after all. They insist that weather 
conditions are changing permanently, that the old globe, at least here- 
abouts, is getting colder and drier, 


This year certainly corroborates all they say: cold, no snow, no 
rain, looks pretty dire, country going to the dogs, Republicans in of- 
. Lice - wotta country ! 


i 


Ave you a Linguist? If so, try your hand at this, which is a letter 
received at the District office in Portland on November 25: 


Wpear Sir: yee “_ | . . 
Olkaa hyva ja lahettaka minnulle Oregonian valtion 
maantickartta, 
. Osoittella, 
‘ . ' “Mrs, Simon Parkaniema, * 


Astoria, Oregon." 


Our guess was that the lady wanted a copy of our new Oregon Road and 
Recreation Map; in any case, that is what we sent her ( 


ihn. 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
(Contents Confidential ) 


Vol. VEqt. No. es : iashington, D. ie February 25, 1924. 


weet FOREST SERVICE NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR GRAZING FEE 
Mt By Will c. Bar Nes, iiesBanebeny 


In order that Forest opeheers may be fully informed as to the 
history of the increase in grazing fees, the following extracts from 


the printed hearings before the House Agricultural ComuPhags » December 
17 and 18, 1919, are given: out § 


The Chairman “oad Haugen of Toma, eae 545), odtrescing Mr. 
Potters: 


iaidaeartes oe been saveabines for es charging a reasonable, 
fair rate for grazing. The present. rate does not seem to me fair and 
just; it seems to me that the rate of $2.26 for grazing for three years 
a steer that sells for over $100 is not a fair and reasonable charge. 
I do not bring this up here, to embarrass you or anybody else in the 
Department. We ought to have the facts.as to the amount. charged and 
an estimate as to what would be a reasonable, fair charge." 


The above statement indicates the general attitude of the Commit- 
tee. In Mr. Potter's reply to the Chairman he said, among other things: 


"We have felt that: stopping damage to the Forests, improving con- 
ditions on the watersheds, bringing about orderly use of the ranges, 
and protecting settlers in establishing their homes was of more impor- 
tance to the Nation than the number of dollars collected in fees, and I 
believe that’ this should continue to’ be our ideal," 


Mr. MeLanebl in of Michigan: "The Committee has been severely 
attacked, and the policies of the department have been severely attacked, 
on the floor of the House, because the charge made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the use of grazing land is only about one-half the charge made 
by States and private interests. We wish to be able to answer that - 
criticism if we can," ; 


The Chairman asked Col, Graves "4f the fees should be raised to 
the commercial value would the Forest. Service have any trouble in Leasing 
the ranges in the Forests?" bs eh gv 

Col, Graves replied: "It ‘sou be — ‘nanalltine to putrthe for-.- 
est lands under competition and lease them to the highest bidder. I 
question whether it would be a desirable’ thing from the standpoint of 
a large number of small settlers who constitute the greatest number of 
our permittees." jig £- et Fay 


The Chairman: "We.might exempt.the settlers if we are going to 
run a charitable institution, but I am not so sure that the forests 
should be made into a charitable institution." 


Following this, Mr. Tincher of Kansas stated that in 1919 the 
Government grazed about 2,233,000 head of horses ani cattle on the Na~ 
tional Forests, "for which had it (the Government) charged the price 
paid to anyone but the Government for the use of pasture lands, the 
Government's income would have been increased over $4,000,000." Con- 
tinuing the discussion, Mr. Tincher said: 


"Thy should we present that to any class of people? The men 
who are paying $5 a head for (grazing) their cattle.at other places are 
helping to pay the taxes to maintain this appropriation, Why should 
this money practically be given to the people who graze these cattle?" 


Subsequently Col. Graves, on pages 606-613, stated that the For- 
est Service was then issuing 5-year permits and, in all fairness to the 
stockmen using the National Forests, no changes in grazing fees should 
be made until the 5—year permits expired in 1925. 


The Chairman replied: "Of course, nobody wants to repudiate a 
dontract. If a contract was made, that should stand. But, as you re- 
call, when we started on this forest proposition, it was generally un— 
derstood and the people were led to believe that i would be made self- 
sustaining ina pas short time." 


On February 9, 1920; when the Forest Service aeweadn of the 
Agricultural Wppncne ane Bill then before the House was reached, the 
following proviso had been inserted: ‘ 


Page 2671, "General Expenses, Forest Service:**** Provided 

further, That hereafter the charge for grazing permits upon each of the 
National Forests shall be not less than the appraised ‘value of pasturage 

upon such National Forests as ‘determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture from time to time, but at least every five years, beginning with ; 

the calendar year 1921, upon the basis of the commercial. rates charged: 
for pasturage upon lands of similar character, taking into account ther @ 6-3 
advantages and disadvantages of the respective pea Pe ag ; 


Objected to on a point of order by Congressman Hayden of ee this 
paragraph was stricken mee 


On February 10, 1920, the bill was again Sotont the House, and.the 
following amendment was ee and stricken out on a point of order: 


February 10. (Page 2717). Amendment offered by Mr. Haugen: 


"Provided further, That no part of any appropriation in this act 
for the Forest Service shall be expended on any National Forest in which 
the fee charged for grazing oe be at a rate less than 300 per cent of 
the existing rate." 


Later, Mr. Anderson of Minnesota, Vice Chairman of the ripest. 
offered the following amendment which was also stricken out on a point 
of order: 


“Provided further, That no part of any appropriation in’ this act. 
for the Forest Service shall be expended on or in connection with | any | 
National Forest in which the fees charged shall be less than the ‘ap- 
praisal value of such grazing as determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture," 


When the specific Spptopedauwenl for. cach Forest were under con-. 
sideration, Mr, Anderson (page 2726) offered a number of amendments along 
these same lines which were rejected on points of order, Then the For- 
ester promised Congress that a range appraisal would be made and the res. . 
sults placed before the Committee. This has been done and the rest LSy! sg ae 
as the Greeks say, "In the laps of the gods," 2 oi 


FIRE PL <EVENTION WAR Wy hi. 
fy NOM Ie TS. FLO oy! aap 3 
FOREST PROTRCTION WEEK : ) 


y Geo. Te Cool, @eyioes nv 


“There is a Ponccren, among many Forest Service people to refer to. 
Forest Protection Week as Fire Prevention Week. Some seem not to per- . 
ceive a difference between that term and the proper designation. 50 : { 
extensively has the idea spread that by 2 natural process of reason= 
ing Forest Officers on forests with small fire hazard see little to be 
done in a. Forest Protection Week campaign. 


Inthe minds of oe outside the. direct association with for- 
ests and forestry the impression appears to be-so- well founded that 
ae forest influences, if known about or thought of at all, are re- 

garded as,of minor importance, ‘The picture that seems to present 
itself when a Forest Ranger is mentioned in print or’ in conversation 
is that of a man scanning the landscape to catch the first appearance 
of smoke, or of a man on horseback.riding the ridges in the hope of 
discovering the little blaze, or of a man with a rake and a shovel 
trying to circumvent the flames. 


Such a conception is well enough as far as it goes, but a mental 
portrait of a Forest Ranger who only. fights fire is certainiy out of 
balance, It is a portrait of a lopsided creature, It is assuredly not 
the kind of a portrait that should be in the mind of a public that is 
likely ‘to be. called upon to furnish funds for the control of insect in- _ 
festations or the control.of erosion, In addition, the necessity of 
public sympathy, in such matters as the relation of livestock grazing 
to forest reproduction and the handling of ree as oO (one commercial 
resource should .be emphasized. . hk A 


Without question. fire is conceded ‘to be the: worst of the forest 
enemies, but it is, of course, not the’only foe, Fire has not been cx 
aggerated as a feature of Forest Protection Week, ‘but other matters of | 
protection have been permitted to lag. Fire should-be thrust into the 
public mind year after year until its very héat arouses the public con- 
science into no demand for nation-wide cessation from the wastage of man- 
caused fires, Along with fire, however, shovld go, in relative impor— 
tance, the knowledge that destructive lumbering, overgrazing, insects. — 
and disease. waste the timber resource and turn productive lands into 
deserts just as effectively as do forest. fires. 


1p 
Re 


The re of Lene Officer that Sones AB: themed of a.per- 
son who is reading a news story or. listening td un address or who sees 
a Forest Service uniform should be that of a man who is supervising the 
protection of the timber of the nation against all its common enemies. 
Forest Protection Week has been well named,. In-its inclusive sense 23) 10) 
will work as well on the soggy forests of Alaska as it will in the 
powder keg regions of any ofe ‘the St dis Nee eee EOP ECIaOn! Wee ek © 208 


SS Le 


there is a job Sor every member of the service on: SES Fational Forest. 
and on every Ranger district, 


_ WHEN IS A 9-FOOT ROAD? 
By V.. V. Harpham, Ochoco 


I note considerable Gae ‘discussion in the aeheice Bulletin in 
connection vith 9-foot roads; so, if in order, I would like to give my’ 
own opinion in connection with this much discussed matter 


I have always felt since the 9-foot road has been standardized 
that we should not adhere too closely to this standard but make the 
specifications more flexible - in other words, build a road that will 
mect the need of the particular locality or thing to be served, My 


ecm 
i .lUlll............__ _ EE 


versonal opinion is that the 9-foot road is entirely adequate for ordi- 
nary minor road purposes. The driver who cannot keep his car on a 9 
foot road would be dangerous to mect in a 60-foot lane and should not 
be granted a license to operate a car at all. However, in localities 
where the topography is rough and there is a considerable amount of _ 
travel both ways, a wider road should certainly be odbvilt. This is why 
I believe that we should not necessarily think of a 9-foot road when 
we speak of a minor road. 


Make the road adequate ‘for the demands upon it, and if the road 
is distinctly secondary and built primarily for fire protection purposes 
the type could be lowered, so far as actual finish is concerned, ‘even 
from the 9~foot standard, Let us select, if possible, the right loca- 
tion and then build a road that will serve for the present with the idea 
of making it better as the demand upon it increases, and thus get more 
mileage for ovr money. | 


see #------- 


SUGGESTIONS VERSUS ORDERS _ 
By Frank J. Jefferson, Selway 


Mr. Kneipp's "Orders! in the Service Bulletin of Yanuary 14 in 
vites comment, My experience in the Forest Service does not date to the 
days of Service Order No, 12 or to the days of "will" and "shall." The 
Volstead Act has replaced Service Order No, 12. I reserve to myself an 
opinion of Mr. Volstead; I express my admiration of the master psycholo- 
gist who substituted the friendly for the peremptory form of command. 


It has always been my belief that Forest Service policies in this 
respect were based upon the premise that its personnel possessed the in- 
telligence and finer feelings which enabled it to recognize and defer 
to authority, unlabeled, and to appreciate and respond to courteously 
phrased instructions, It is my judgment that the record of the Service 
under this policy has demonstrated the soundness of the premise, Also 
that the psychological reaction to this policy has put over’many a dif- 
ficult job and called forth effort which blunt commands would mever have 
accomplished or inspired. I seriously doubt if any of the "luckless 
wights' cited would have acted or felt differently under any system of 
instruction or control. Men are also haled to the guard-house or be- 
fore a court martial. Is this to be construed as a result of the system 
of control or is it the result of some kink in the individual which would 
tangle his feet under any form of control? 


The danger of our system developing an organization of "buck 
passers! seems chimerical. There may be somewhere in a responsible 
Forest Service position a "buck passer," In twelve years service I 
have not met him, neither have I heard of him. I doubt his existence. 
I have seen men step up and take a bitter dose of medicine that they 
could have sidestepped, I have seen superiors stand by a subordinate 
and shoulder a load that could have been ignored, Whether the instruc- 
tions read "you will" or "it is suggested" was not considered, Their 
purport was understood and tacitly recognized. That was sufficient. 


So long as the Forest Service is composed of human beings we will 
have a few come in who can't measure up to our standard of ethics and 
who are not amenable to our form of control, This is to be expected and 
is no cause for alarm, There would indeed be cause for real alarm if 
the organization lost the fiber of energy, loyalty, and straightforward. 
man-to-man dealing which has been developed in it.through sound and sym- 
pathetic leadership and became instead a timid group of alibi seekers 
dodging behind convenient "you wills" and "JI dids," 


PS 4------- 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


ee eee eat Station Urged: The establishment = the Forest Ex- 
Tdzest Protective hssouiation at its aa meeting in ee adopted 
the following resolution: 


"We believe that the possibilities of future forest production 
in both the redwood and pine regions of California are such as to war- 
rant the location of a Federal Forest Experiment Station in California. 
Therefore we endorse pending legislation in Congress for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Experiment Station to be operated in cooperation with 
the Forestry Division of the University of California," 


rr 


More Good Stories by Mr. Barnes: The lead article in the January number 

of THE PRODUCER is by Assistant Forester Barnes and is entitled "Game on 
' National Forests." Incidentally, Mr. Barnes has a very amusing article 
in the January 17 issue of the BREEDERS GAZETTE telling of a survival of 
the fittest staged between a wild cat and a bulldog, 


News Insects Attack Aspen: The Bureau of Entomology has just reported on 
Some insect specimens sent in from District 2. It appears that these 
were of a little known species, whose food habits and larval stages were 
previously unknown. The ins ect in itself is usually of small moment, 

but at present is attacking aspen in the District. 


J, G. Roak, Former Supervisor of the Kaibab Forest, writes that he is in 
the gasoline and oiltusiness in Fairmont, West Virginia» Roak says he 
feels the urge to get back West every time he sees an old cow along the 
road. 


Soe f——----- 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Driving Nails for the Marine Borers: The tedious job of driving over 6,000 
nails, spaced one-half inch apart, into four pieces of pine recently fell 
to the lot of one of the Laboratory workers. 


The pieces of wood were 2" x 4" x 24%; jron nails were used for two 
of them and copper nails were driven into the others. “hese specimens 
were sent to Pensacola, Florida, and Gulfport, Mississippi, where they 
were placed in the water to determine the degree with which these treat 
ments resist the action of marine borers: While laboratory tests indi- 
cate that copper solutions are poisonoug to shipworm borers and that 
borers in general object to wood tainted with iron rusts, no definite 
tests have been made to determine the effectiveness of the nailing treat~ 
ment, although it has been practiced at times. 


As the untreated pine specimens placed in the Guif waters are 


completely destroyed within less than a year, next year's inspection will 
determine whether there is any merit in this method. 


ee ee Ham —————— 
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DISTRICT 1 - NORTHERN DISTRICT 


e 


Clearwater Resource Survey is Completed: A finel report and complete set 
of maps of the so-called "Clearwater fire survey have been received in 
the District office, In fact, this project has been a very thorough 
survey of the resources on the’ burned over portions of the Clearvater 
Forest. The area burned one or more times in the last fifty years ap— 
proximates two-thirds of the total area of the Forest. From the dis- 
couraging appearance of these vast burned areas, the assumption had 
grown that there was very little of value left on them Aloag- with many 
things which it will accomplish toward better forest administration, 

the survey brings out the fact that there is a reproduction of timber 
species on fifty-five per cent of the burned over arenas, and that more 
reproduction will probably appear on some of the more recently burned 
portions, 


The data secured in the survey have already proven to be of very 
great use in the administration of the Forest, Mans and tabulations 
secured indicate further improvements and organization required to se- 
cure four-hour control, show the grazing resources of the burned over 
areas, and furnish all of the necessary data for planting plans on the 
burns, Maps are also available showing the original timber type of 
the entire area covered and the site qualities of the white pine type, 
which is the most important timber type involved. The completion of 


this survey gives the Clearwater Forest more. complete data on its re~ 
sources than have been compiled for any other forest in District l. 


D-l at the Madison Research Meeting: Messrs, Koch, Flint, Weidman and 
Gisborne are to represent D-1 at the meeting of research ome public 
requirements specialists to be held in Madison, Wisconsin, March 10-22, 
Koch and Weidman will present papers on public requirements and silvi- 
cultural practice for the western white pine and yellow pine regions, 
respectively, while Flint and Gisborne will argue the pros and cons of 
fire problems, 


A Meeting of the Montana Forest Advisory Committee, composed of the 
State Forester and representatives from the lumber industry, the Forest 
School and the Forest Service, was held in Missoula recently. The 
matter of leases on State forest land was considered upon request of the 
State Forester, and recommendation was made to State officials that the 
usual State term lease for grazing and other purposes should not be 
granted on State lands which.are held for the purpose of forest produc- 
tion, 

The committee. also gave consideration to the suggestion from 
the Dean of the Forest. School that it act in the. capacity of an ad- 
visory committee to ne Forest School, No final action on this matter 
was taken. I 


DISTRICT 2 — ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Grazing Fees and Public Range stn tal The grazing fee question, as 

brought out & by range appraisal, is having varying effects over the Dis- 
trict, in some places causing stockmen to withdraw their agitation for 
additions to the Forest and in other places having no effect upon their 
desire for some sort of control of these lands. Recently, resolutions 
were passed by the Delta County Association asking for large additions 
to the Uncompahgre Forests Stockmen in the Gunnison locality are also 


pee 
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persisting in their desire for some ~egulation of the public domain, 
but they specify thats this control ehcouid be under the Department of t 
Agriculture instead of the Department of the Interior. | 


Another pianbing.4 Record Broken: According to the Forester's report ren 
cently issued, the total acreage planted on the National Forests in 
15, or 58%, was planted in D-¢. This 


ifee was 7,073 acres, of which 4,1 
a wey 


District received 49% of the to planting allotment during the past 
fiscal year, The record for the calendar year 1923 is even betver, 
according to data recently sent in to the Forester with the annual sta- 


tistical report. The total area planted was 4,242.6 acres, which is the 
largest area ever planted in one year in this Listrict., No seeding was 
done. The Michigan, Visnesota and Nebraska Forests exceeded their 


authorized acreage with the allotments available. 


Use of D-2 Library: <A vecent tabulation showing the use of books from 
the District Library by various Forests throughout the Districts has 
shown some very inusresting conditions. The average number of District 
Library books used by an Borcsts throughous the year was il: Although 
the use in general is consistently pretty close to this figure, i+ was 
enlightening to ncte one minimum exsreme of two and the maximum of 19, 
the latter figure applying to two Forests. 


When. Trees se to Grow in the Spring: Director Pearson ee the Fort 


<= a A — 


Valley Experiment Station says that from the records of two, de drographs 
on yellow pine, one tree began to expand on May 16 and ‘sa other about 
Jume 1* Both trees had practically finished the season's growth by 


September l. 


called attention to tie re fact that aan all Forest officers seem to be 
acquainted with the best measures for preventing the tearing up cf a 
telephone line when snags or trees fall across it. He part' oulacly 
points out the doudle-hook method of attaching swinging anculaso?z ¢ ties 
to staples, The insulator is bound in the middie of the tie-wire 
which then runs in a double parallel strand to the staple - ene strand 
being hooked throwzh the staple from one side and the cvher strand 
hooked throvgh from the opposite side, This results in tue suspension 
of the tie from the staple by means of two hooks facing each other 
through the eye of the staple. The hooks are sufficiently strong %O 
resist any ordinary sttain on the line, and, in the event of an extra- 
ordinary strain like a falling snag, the hooks ee out withous wrecking 
either the line wire, the tie wire, or the staple. Repairs simply con- 
sist in chopping the snag otf the line and oEekee the hooks back through 
the staple, 


Qld Forests: The Pecos River Forest Reserve, created January 11, 1892, 
a3 the oldest D»3 Forest. Proclamation dates for other old for- 
esis established pricr to 1900 run like this: Grand Canyon, Fesruary 20, 
1893; Prescott, May 10, 1893; Black Mesa and San Francisco Mountains 
both Auzust 7 1898, and Gila River, March 2, 1899. Several cther D-3d 
forest proclamations followed hard after the beginning of the century. 
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DISTRICT 4 - INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT 
After A Chunk of the Wasatch: The Brigham Young University af Provo has a 
_ camp on the Wasatch Forest behind Mt. Timpanogos. They got to thinking 
that they would like another piece of land, about 80 acres, but instead 
of taking the matter up with the Supervisor, they wrote.to their Congress- 
man. As a result, a bill has been presented to Songress providing for 
the purchase of 80 acres of land from the Wasatch Forest. This is a new 
development and threatens to set a bad precedent. The sale is being 
opposed by a numbcr of organizations in Salt Lake. The outcome is 
awaited with interest. 


A Larger Cave: Mr. C. J. Truscott has left for American Fork Canyon to 
carry out an underground survey of another cave which lies close to the 
present Timpanogos Cave. According to the general impressions of those 
who have been in this cave, it must approach very near Timpanogos Cave. 
If this proves to be so, after a careful survey is made, it will be pos- 
sible to connect the two caves with little difficulty, thus adding 
vastly to the size and interest of Timpanogos Cave and the fame of the 
Wasatch Forest, 
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DISTRICT 5 - CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


Forest Thinning on Boy Scouts! Tract: In speaking before a meeting of Boy 
Scout Executives a short tine ago, Mr. Redington dwelt to a considerable 
extent upon the ways in which the Forest Service and the Boy Scout organ- 
ization could cooperate. The Oakland Scout Executive, Homer J. Bemiss, 
evidently belieges in putting words into action, for on the same day he 
took Mr. Redington to the Scout Camp in Diamond Canyon, showed him areas 
planted about 20 years ago to Monterey pine, Monterey cypress, acacia, 
eucalyptus, and an Australian species of Casuarina called "Sheoak" and 
requested that the Forest "érvice handle the marking of the trees which 
should be cut in order to improve the condition of the stands, 


Messrs. Woodbury and Dunston recently spent a day marking the 
trees for an improvement thinning. On an area of about 15 acres about 
1,400 trees. were marked, or about 20 per cent of the total number of 
trees, The aim of this thinning was to open the stand sufficiently 
to bring about maximum wood production. . 


The Boy Scouts and the Scout Mesters will cut the trees and work 
them up into cordwood. ‘This will afford an excellent opportunity to 
give the boys practical lessons in forestry and woodcraft.--C.B.D. 


Interesting Special Use Figures: On December 31, 1923, there were 7,536 
special use permits in effect in this District; 3,881 or 51 per cent of 
the total number being summer home permits, 


tores and 


Including summer homes, resorts, hotels, camp grounds, § ope 
a tota 


other permits incident to the recreational use of the Forests, 
of 4,350 permits, or 58 per cent of the total, are classified as recre- 


ational permits. 


ee 


‘ The Angeles leads every Forest in the United States, both in num- 
ber of recreation permits and ih total number of permits. This Forest 
has 2,969 permits in effect, of whieh 2 ee are for recreational use. 


In the total number of permits in Speech. the five ranking For- 
ests in order are the Angeles; Santa Barbara, Bldorado, Sierra and 
Stanislaus. In total number of recreation permits the five leading 
Forests in order are BREELES sak ane ik Sierra, aan gees and Sequoia.=- 
beh Bs 


A New Use for "The Wind River Bible": Here's a néw use for a Sears Roe- 
buck catalogue,--The Lassen property cards contain so many odd names of 
property that it was found almost impossible to tell what they were sup- 
posed to be. Supérvisor Durbin came to the rescue with the latest copy 
of the Sears, Roebuck & Company catalogue which proved a valuable asset, 
Such problems. as the difference between a range, a cOok stov¢, and & 

cook stove — common, or the difference between pots, pans and kettles, 
and how they can be recognized were solved to-everyone's satisfaction. 


We are glad to report that these catalogues have finally come into 
their own, 


Seeing the Light: The Westside Lumber Company, ae igiien closed 
its camps with a cut of 54 million féet during this past year, announces 
the discontinuance of the use of the high lead in the company's logging 
operations, The reason for this action is “that the high lead does not 
make for cheapness as against ground yarding, and is too destructive of 


young timber which the oe ay believes is an asset which should not be 
destroyed, 


See ee #-- apie 


DISTRICT 6 - NORTH PACIFIC pISMRIOD 


"Bread on the Waters": The Paci eis Logging ee last fall passed a 
strong resolution against the use of tailormade cigarettes in woods op-— 
erations. This resolution was put in the form of a press, bulletin, to- 
gether with 1923 D-6 smokers! fires data, and sent to all newspapers in 
D=6, Copies were also sent the Forester with the request that they be 
sent to all leading tobacco manufacturérs of the country. The Forester 
sent these to’ the fobacco Manufacturers’ Association of New York, the 
clearing house for all tobacco people, with the request that they be dis- 
tributed. A reply was received to the effect that such distribution 
would be made. We may expect some reaction from this, which, of course, 
was what was intended. Ifa few manvfacturers will begin to stick. 

fire cautions in their cigarette and tobacco boxes the chain will have 
been started, the ultimate end being ta educate the smoking public to 

be careful sets their snipes and stubs in the woods, It's a long way, 
but the goal is a worthy one.--J,D.G. 


_— —-— =e =e = eH 


Kill That Cigarette Stub: The Minnesota State Forest Service has recently 
issued 4 distinctive poster portraying very vividly the fire danger from 
a cigarette stub. State Forester Cox writes that cigarette fires are 
becoming more and more of a problem in Minnesota because of peat land 
drainage. 


9s. 


ps hae EEARVED } RANGER 


There is a standard District where standard fir trees grow 
And other things are standard, except the Hazel Hoe; 

The Ranger is a forester, he reads each evening late 

To learn the Service policy and keep informed to date. 

He studies Forest Management, a science most abstruse 

That tells us how the trees should grow and what should be their use} 
And Forest Research that proves beyond a doubt 

That fir tree seed fall to the ground and--by and by will sprout, 
That fires will burn when it is dry, and when it rains--go out. 


Likewise he studies Grazing and knows the names of flowers 

And every kind of forage plant the greedy Sheep devours 

That Lambs should stint their appetite till the grass has gone to seed, 
And beware of ee snowgrass and every noxious weed. 


His Relations are most Public, he always tries to please, 

By telling what the Rangers do to save. the people's trees. 

He lectures to the Sunday School andto the Ladies! Aid. 

He celebrates Protection Weel and rides in the Parade. 

He knows the village editor and helps him all he can 

He meets with the Kiwanis and joins the Ku Klux Klen.--G.F.A. 


SSSS3E5 eee CF ie : 


STATISTICAL REPORT S1YY~1~b USES OF PAPER CLIPS, PER 100,000 


Pipe Cleaners Li... dae cee ae es , 3,327 Cleaning Cut Fountain ~ . ) 
Emergency Garter Clasps*.......... 3,709 Pen FeedsS...+.s+e+es 1,408 
Hememads Key RiNSS ......00r0rseee 2,400 | 
Substitute Suspender Buttons ..... 1,730 Wiring Down Corks on 
PES MOCKS anise va a esa ceed wa we 1,060 Home Brew wcrrvesveee 7,829 ; 
Cleaning Typewriter Type .....++0: 4,294 Buttonhooks .-+..sse-+++ 7,346 
TANSEOWS GLOSS Haver te snes so baa s ..5,206 Bobbed Hair Restrainers . 14,759 
TOOtHPICKS wesseceevesveee shui ea ey Ooe Non-skid Devices for 
Lapel Ornaments (Juvenile) ....... 1,920 Ladies! Belts ..sssesens 2,550 
WDA CHS pansetvmin «papers Seth Mn N ay Mid te, Lyoeo Repairs on Typewriters, 
Blackhead RemSOVeNS, mss ass, e408 ' 1,428 Fans and Pencil 
Necktie ClaspS cossecseeeseveeeees 1,607 Sharpeners ..--: ioe, Se! Beane 
Ha TOES wyeliia « & aenwoayeieine * orehe a. .». 5,143 Mosquito-Bite Scratchers. 17,363 
Fingernail Cleaners «ever serceres 5,031 . Ear ReamerS «-s-+e-s> a4 “eR Ses 
Clipping Papers Together. 627 
Meal. sod ee ae es ..++ 100,000 


(Correct) W. SNICKERS, 
Efficiency Expert. 
eee aT FULLER FIGGERS , 
Supt. of Statistics. 


(Clipped from the Literary Digest) 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LIBRARY 


NOTICE TO BORROWERS” 


Please return all books promptly after 
finishing your use of them, in order that 
they may be available for reference by 
other persons who need to use them. 


Please do not lend to others the books 
and periodicals charged to you. Return 
them to the Library to be charged to 
the persons who wish them. 


The mutilation, destruction, or theft 
of Library property is punishable by law. 
(20 Stat. 171, June 15, 1878.) 


